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THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 
GOVERNOR  ROBERT  W.  SCOTT,  AND  TO  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  1969-1970 


To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott 
and  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  North  Carlina: 


I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1969-1970.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  Reports  submitted  to  me  by  Chancellor 
J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chancellor  D.  W.  Colvard  of  the  University  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  Chancellor  James  S.  Ferguson  of  the  University 
at  Greensboro,  and  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  of 
North  Carolina  State  University,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
Chancellor  William  E.  Highsmith  of  the  University  at 
Asheville  and  Chancellor  William  H.  Wagoner  of  the 
University  at  Wilmington.  These  Reports  provide  a 
more  detailed  view  of  the  year’s  activities  on  each 
campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
November,  1970 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1969-1970 


This  is  the  fourteenth  time  I  have  had  the  honor 
and  the  privilege  to  report  on  the  year’s  work  to 
this  Board  of  Trustees.  As  has  been  true  in  years 
past,  this  has  been  a  year  of  real  progress  and  im¬ 
provement,  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

To  summarize,  in  1969-1970  the  six  campuses 
of  the  University  encompassed  278  schools,  colleges, 
divisions,  departments,  institutes,  laboratories,  cen¬ 
ters  and  offices  providing  instruction,  research,  and 
public  service  programs;  41  organizational  units 
responsible  for  student  affairs;  41  offices  devoted  to 
administration  of  academic  affairs;  16  bureaus, 
secretaries  and  offices  concerned  with  development, 
alumni  and  public  information;  27  financial  and 
business  units,  including  auxiliary  enterprises. 

The  six  component  institutions  in  1969-1970: 

— Had  an  enrollment  of  nearly  41,000  students 
from  all  100  counties  in  North  Carolina,  all  50 
states  and  65  foreign  countries, 

— Awarded  5,943  bachelor’s  degrees,  1,838  master’s 
degrees,  408  doctor’s  degrees  and  268  degrees  in 
medicine,  dentistry  and  law, 

— Employed  14,084  people,  of  whom  3,557  were 
part-time, 

— Provided  continuing  education,  much  of  which 
is  self-supporting,  for  over  62,000  North  Caro¬ 
linians  drawn  from  all  sectors  of  the  state’s 
economic  and  social  life, 

— Expanded  its  service  to  agriculture  and  industry 
through  research  and  extension,  creating  jobs, 
upgrading  skills,  improving  production  and  in¬ 
creasing  markets, 

— Provided  services  to  local,  state  and  national 
government  agencies. 


THE  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


First,  let  me  say  that  the  action  of  this  Board 
in  electing  Mr.  Jay  Jenkins  as  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  Ferebee  Taylor  as  Vice  President  of 


of  the  University  were  signal  steps  in  providing  the 
General  Administration  with  highly  competent  and 
strong  leadership.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  already  estab¬ 
lished  himself  as  a  highly  effective  officer  of  the 
University.  Mr.  Taylor  will  arrive  on  July  1st  to 
assume  his  duties. 

Richard  Robinson,  Acting  Vice  President  of  the 
University,  has  performed  in  a  most  effective  man¬ 
ner,  and  we  are  especially  pleased  to  have  had  him 
with  us  this  year. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


This  year  has  constituted  no  exception  to  that 
long  Trustee  tradition  of  active  involvement  in  and 
effective  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  full  Board  membership  has  met  on  regu¬ 
lar  schedule,  holding  three  sessions  during  the  year. 
The  Executive  Committee  has  met  on  seven  occa¬ 
sions,  in  both  regular  and  special  session.  The  Visit¬ 
ing  Committee  has  met  on  three  occasions  and  has 
scheduled  four  additional  visits  for  the  fall  of  1970. 
Fifteen  other  standing  committees  of  the  Board  have 
held  at  least  one  meeting  in  the  recent  past.  Of 
special  note  is  the  conscientious  and  intensive  effort 
of  the  Health  Affairs  Committee  to  provide  guid¬ 
ance  and  assistance  of  a  high  quality. 


STUDENT  ADMISSIONS 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER  1970 


Our  projected  head  count  enrollment  for  the 
six  campuses  of  the  University  this  fall  is  43,813 
students,  including  9,670  graduate  and  postbacca¬ 
laureate  professional  students,  33,807  undergrad¬ 
uate  students,  and  336  non-degree  students  in  health 
programs.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  2,800 
over  the  actual  enrollment  of  40,956  in  the  fall  of 
1969.  The  projected  enrollment  for  each  campus 
this  fall,  including  part-time  students,  is  as  follows: 
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Chapel  Hill,  17,895;  Raleigh,  12,692;  Greensboro, 
6.926;  Charlotte,  3,800;  Wilmington,  1,475;  and 
Asheville,  1,025. 

On  May  1,  1970,  we  had  received  32,884  new 
applications  for  admission  to  all  programs  on  the 
six  campuses  of  the  University.  These  included 
19,224  at  Chapel  Hill,  7,231  at  Raleigh,  3,510  at 
Greensboro,  1,661  at  Charlotte,  752  at  Wilmington, 
and  506  at  Asheville. 

We  are  projecting  an  enrollment  of  14,964  new 
students  for  the  six  campuses  of  the  University  this 
fall  including  6,105  at  Chapel  Hill,  3,569  at  Raleigh, 
2,790  at  Greensboro,  1,575  at  Charlotte,  580  at 
Wilmington,  and  345  at  Asheville.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  total  enrollment  of  new  students  will  be 
divided  as  follows:  7,948  freshmen,  1 16  Agricultural 
Institute,  40  Dental  Assisting  Program,  2,999  under¬ 
graduate  transfers,  and  3,861  graduate  and  post¬ 
baccalaureate  professional  students. 

More  than  17,375  new  applications  for  admis¬ 
sion  in  the  fall  semester  of  1970  had  already  been 
cleared  by  the  six  campuses  of  the  University  on 
May  1.  This  is  an  increase  of  10.5  percent  over  the 
same  date  last  year.  The  admission  procedure  will 
continue  until  a  sufficient  number  has  been  admitted 
to  reach  the  enrollment  projected  for  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  enrollment 
on  the  three  campuses  of  the  University  in  the  fall 
of  I960  was  18,024.  We  believe  that  the  enroll¬ 
ment  on  the  six  campuses  in  the  fall  of  1970  will 
be  at  least  43,800,  an  increase  of  143  percent  in  a 
decade. 


ASHEVILLE  AND  WILMINGTON  CAMPUSES 


The  Asheville  and  Wilmington  campuses  have 
made  a  smooth  transition  to  membership  in  the 
University  family  during  the  current  year.  Both  are 
now  participating  fully  in  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  University  and  are  making  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  undergraduate  education  while  planning 
to  expand  their  teaching,  research,  and  service  activi¬ 
ties  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  placed  upon 
them  in  the  future. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


The  University  Advisory  Council,  composed  of 
nine  elected  faculty  representatives  from  each  of  the 
six  campuses  plus  the  six  chancellors,  completed  its 
organization  in  the  fall  of  1969.  During  the  last 
year,  its  effectiveness  in  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  policies  on  matters  affecting  the  entire 
University  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

Dr.  Richard  Bardolph,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  History  Department,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  has  ably  guided  the  affairs 
of  the  Council  as  its  first  chairman. 

Vice  President  King  continues  to  serve  the  Uni¬ 
versity  faithfully  and  well  in  overseeing  the  projec¬ 
tions  and  plans  for  the  growth  of  the  University. 
His  guidance  and  counsel  are  the  underpinning  to 
the  orderly  growth  of  the  University. 


THE  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


During  the  year  1969-70  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  approved  twenty-two  new  degree  pro¬ 
grams.  Of  these,  five  lead  to  bachelor’s  degrees, 
twelve  to  master’s  degrees,  and  five  to  doctorates. 
As  I  noted  in  my  Report  for  1968-69,  we  make 
special  efforts  to  coordinate  our  developments  of 
new  programs  so  as  to  satisfy  demonstrable  needs 
without  unnecessary  duplication  of  staff  or  facilities. 
Thus,  the  program  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Urban 
Design,  carefully  planned  at  Raleigh  and  Chapel 
Hill  and  offered  through  the  Department  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  University’s  School  of  Design  at 
Raleigh,  relies  upon  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at  Chapel 
Hill  for  several  of  the  program’s  core  courses.  Again, 
growing  demands  for  the  solution  of  problems  in 
design  and  operation  of  general  systems  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  establishment  of  innovative  doctorates  in 
operations  and  systems  analysis  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
in  operations  research  at  Raleigh.  Closely  parallel, 
these  programs  are  necessarily  interdisciplinary  on 
each  campus  and  interactive  between  campuses. 

After  careful  preparation  for  several  years  the 
Ph.D.  program  in  psychology  at  Greensboro  has 
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been  instituted,  with  emphasis  upon  psychology  as 
a  scientific  discipline  and  with  the  aim  of  educating 
clinical  and  counselling  psychologists  as  the  program 
becomes  fully  established.  Expanding  service  in  the 
social  sciences  at  UNC-Greensboro  is  projected  in 
the  master’s  degree  program  in  sociology,  a  disci¬ 
pline  strongly  favored,  like  that  of  psychology  at 
Greensboro,  by  a  distinguished  faculty. 

Also,  I  can  report  two  new  doctorates,  now 
under  review  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  to 
be  made  available  at  North  Carolina  State,  one  in 
horticultural  science  and  the  other  in  mathematics 
education  and  science  education.  The  Department 
of  Horticultural  Science  has  provided  effective  grad¬ 
uate  work  for  thirty  years  and,  representative  of 
graduate  study  on  the  campus  at  Raleigh,  is  strong 
in  both  teaching  and  research.  The  growth  in  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Raleigh  directed 
by  Dean  Carl  J.  Dolce  will  be  partially  realized  in 
the  offering  of  the  doctorate  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education,  to  help  meet 
the  state-  and  nation-wide  demands  for  teachers, 
supervisors  of  teachers,  and  instructors  of  teaching 
programs  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 

The  response  of  the  University  to  the  needs  of 
mature  students  whose  present  employment  en¬ 
courages  them  to  continue  their  professional  studies 
and  at  the  same  time  limits  the  hours  available  for 
their  class  attendance  to  afternoon  and  evening  is 
given  in  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics  and 
Master  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  pro¬ 
grams  at  Greensboro  and  in  the  Master  of  Man¬ 
agement  program  at  Charlotte.  This  latter  course  of 
study,  together  with  those  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Education  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degrees 
reported  last  year  as  in  prospect,  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  first  graduate  curricula  at  UNC-Char- 
lotte.  Also  at  Charlotte  the  study  of  the  program 
in  architecture  has  been  matured,  although  no  de¬ 
gree  proposal  is  immediately  forthcoming. 

During  their  first  year  as  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Asheville  and  Wilmington  have  continued 
to  develop  their  already  competent  teaching  staffs. 
On  every  campus  we  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  alert  to  clearly  defined  local  and  state-wide 


needs  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and,  insofar 
as  our  means  and  the  obligations  of  the  University’s 
educational  objectives  permit,  we  will  respond  to 
them  positively. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  ongoing  work  of  the  University  Grad¬ 
uate  Executive  Council,  whose  members  are  drawn 
from  the  administrative  boards  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  Chapel  Hill,  Raleigh  and  Greensboro,  and 
from  the  faculty  and  administration  at  Charlotte. 
Their  labors  and  those  of  their  colleagues  on  the 
several  campuses  in  reviewing  degree  proposals  do 
much  to  assure  the  excellence  of  the  programs  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Board  and  for  that  of  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education. 

The  University  Committee  on  Faculty  Welfare 
is  another  inter-campus  body  which  has  maintained 
full  activity  during  the  year  1969-70.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  stays  in  close  communication  with  the  staffs 
of  the  Teachers’  and  State  Employees’  Retirement 
System  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  as  well 
as  with  those  persons  and  committees  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  campuses  who  are  working  to  improve  the  re¬ 
tirement  and  other  benefits  of  faculty  members.  The 
views  of  the  Committee  were  heard  by  the  Benefits 
Study  Commission  authorized  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1969  and  chaired  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Barefoot 
of  North  Carolina  State  University. 

I  must  at  least  note  the  continuing  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  members  of  the  University  Faculty 
and  of  the  Staff  of  the  General  Administration  in 
a  number  of  organizations  associated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  which,  while  pursuing 
widely  ranging  objectives,  are  united  in  the  strong 
purpose  of  serving  the  state  and  her  people:  The 
Research  Triangle  Foundation,  the  Research  Tri¬ 
angle  Institute,  the  Triangle  Universities  Computa¬ 
tion  Center,  the  Learning  Institute  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  RELCV.  .  .  . 

Vice  President  William  Wells  has  provided 
sound  leadership  in  the  development  of  these  aca¬ 
demic  programs.  His  wisdom  and  judgment  assure 
the  level  of  quality  and  care  the  academic  activity 
of  this  University  should  possess. 
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RESEARCH  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 


Through  its  research  and  public  service  programs 
the  University  brings  its  strengths  and  competence 
to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  people.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  programs  can  best  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  noting  that  in  some  significant  way  each 
of  us  benefits  each  day  from  these  activities.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  area  of 
University  life,  I  have  established  this  year  a  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Research  and  Public  Service  Programs  com¬ 
posed  of  senior  faculty  members  from  each  of  the 
campuses  of  the  University.  This  Council  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  Administration  on  the  creation  of  new  re¬ 
search  and  public  service  programs  and  will  provide 
assistance  in  the  coordination  of  these  programs 
among  the  campuses. 

Significant  steps  were  taken  this  year  to  enrich 
the  research  and  public  service  programs.  Several 
programs  are  particularly  significant. 

Centers  for  Urban  Studies 

Funds  were  made  available  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  establish  a  comprehensive  urban  studies 
program.  The  University  has  a  campus  in  every 
major  metropolitan  center  in  North  Carolina  except 
one.  The  University,  therefore,  must  help  North 
Carolina  to  avoid  the  complex  and  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  that  beset  urban  centers  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  coordinated  program  has  been  developed 
on  the  Charlotte,  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  campuses. 
The  program  has  three  major  facets.  Intergovern¬ 
mental  and  intragovernmental  relations  are  being 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effects  upon 
urban  growth  and  development,  the  administration 
of  government  programs,  and  the  relations  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  economy.  A  second 
facet  concerns  the  location  and  structure  of  growth 
and  its  effects  upon  social  and  economic  institutions. 
The  third  facet  focuses  upon  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  urban  centers,  including  the  development 
of  housing,  transportation  systems,  recreation  com¬ 
plexes  and  the  other  elements  of  a  modern  urban 
center. 

Air  Pollution  Consortium 

During  the  year  a  consortium  was  established  by 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 


Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Ral¬ 
eigh,  and  Duke  University  to  coordinate  research 
and  educational  programs  pertaining  to  air  pollu¬ 
tion.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Laboratory,  located  in  the  Research  Tri¬ 
angle  Park,  this  Consortium  has  developed  numerous 
training  programs  designed  to  help  meet  the  needs 
for  specialized  manpower  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
field  of  air  pollution  control. 

Sea  Grant  Program 

During  this  year  plans  were  developed  for  a 
comprehensive  research,  training  and  extension  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  marine  sciences.  Scientists  from  many 
disciplines  from  the  Chapel  Hill,  Raleigh,  and  Wil¬ 
mington  campuses  of  the  University  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  those  from  East  Carolina  University  and 
Duke  University  in  this  program.  Funds  are  being 
provided  under  the  Sea  Grant  Act  in  support  of 
this  program. 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Studies, 
which  was  established  on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus 
in  1965,  was  reorganized  and  expanded  into  a  multi¬ 
campus  program  and  given  a  new  name — "The  In¬ 
stitute  for  Environmental  Studies."  This  action  will 
enable  the  University  to  mobilize  its  resources  from 
many  fields  of  specialization  and  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  the  national  effort  to  enhance  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  environment. 

Institute  of  Nutrition 

In  an  effort  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the 
growing  national  concern  over  the  poor  nutrition 
of  many  of  our  citizens,  an  interdisciplinary,  multi¬ 
campus  Institute  of  Nutrition  was  formed.  This 
Institute  will  be  concerned  with  the  production, 
processing,  fabrication  and  consumption  of  foods 
and  the  effects  of  consumption  patterns  upon  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  people.  Scientists  from 
all  of  the  campuses  of  the  University  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  program. 

Educational  T elevision 

In  the  spring  the  University  received  as  a  gift 
from  the  Atlantic  Telecasting  Corporation  in  Wil¬ 
mington  a  television  tower  and  associated  buildings 
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to  provide  for  ETV  broadcasting  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State.  Construction  was  also  started  on 
broadcasting  sites  at  Farmville  and  on  Sauratown 
Mountain,  just  north  of  Winston-Salem.  When 
these  three  transmitters  are  added  to  the  existing 
five,  University  Television  resources  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  over  90  percent  of  North  Carolina  viewers. 
Studies  also  have  been  started  to  find  the  best  ways 
to  extend  the  signals  into  mountainous  areas  of  the 
state  and  other  points  not  reached  by  the  broad¬ 
casting  facilities. 

With  the  completion  of  the  distribution  system 
in  sight,  it  is  now  possible  for  major  attention  to 
be  turned  to  strengthening  program  development 
capabilities.  Drawing  both  from  nationally  distri¬ 
buted  sources  and  from  programs  produced  in 
University  studios  at  Raleigh,  Chapel  Hill  and 
Greensboro,  it  is  possible  to  offer  a  wide  range  of 
programs  from  Sesame  Street  for  pre-schoolers 
through  training  in  auto  mechanics  or  cooking  to 
series  on  protecting  the  environment  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  drugs,  in  addition  to  continuing  cultural 
experiences  in  art,  music  and  drama. 

Dr.  George  Bair  is  providing  experienced  and 
competent  direction  for  these  television  activities, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  his  work. 

Articulation  of  Students 

The  articulation  of  students  from  the  junior 
colleges,  community  colleges  and  other  institutions 
into  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  continuing  problem.  In  order  to  facilitate 
articulation  the  University  cooperated  with  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  in 
sponsoring  a  series  of  workshops  focused  upon  re¬ 
quirements  and  procedures  for  transferring  into  the 
University.  During  this  year  special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  biology  and  pre-engineering  training. 


UNIVERSITY  FISCAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


We  have  continued  to  strengthen  our  business 
and  financial  administration  by  inauguration  of  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  in  the  field  of  computer  use,  and  by  re¬ 
organizing  and  more  adequately  staffing  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices  on  the  campuses. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Winfrey,  formerly  Director  of  Com¬ 
puter  Services,  Memphis  State  University,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  General  Administration  to  assist  in  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  use  of  computers  for  administra¬ 
tive,  financial  and  academic  purposes  throughout  the 
University.  He  and  Vice  President  Joyner  are  also 
working  with  a  special  committee  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Administration  in  the  development  of 
a  long-range  plan  for  computer  use  by  the  state 
universities. 

A  major  reorganization  of  the  business  and 
finance  functions  on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  is 
being  implemented  following  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  and  recommendations  by  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell 
and  Company.  A  plan  for  similar  reorganization  on 
the  Raleigh  campus  has  been  developed  and  the 
Raleigh  "B”  Budget  Request  includes  additional 
staff  positions  required.  UNC-Charlotte  has  re¬ 
structured  its  business  office  and  established  and 
filled  the  position  of  Director  of  Administration 
who  serves  as  chief  financial  officer.  The  business 
offices  at  Greensboro,  Asheville  and  Wilmington 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new 
staff  members. 

The  care  and  attention  with  which  the  1969-71 
budget  requests  have  been  prepared  are  major  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  concentrated  attention  over  the  past 
several  years  on  financial  administration  is  gaining 
the  desired  results. 

The  Budget  Requests  for  1971-75.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  University’s  budget  requests  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  1971  General  Assembly  is  virtually 
completed.  The  "A”  Budget  Requests,  which  pre¬ 
sent  the  estimated  operating  costs  of  continuing 
present  programs  through  the  next  biennium,  were 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  May  8. 
The  "C”,  or  Capital  Improvements,  Requests  were 
also  approved  by  the  Committee  and  have  been  for¬ 
warded  with  the  "A”  Budget  Requests  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Budget  and  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission.  The  "B”  Budgets,  which  encompass 
the  requests  of  the  University  for  funding  the  costs 
of  implementing  new  programs  and  of  improve¬ 
ment  or  expansion  of  existing  activities,  are  in  final 
stages  of  preparation  and  are  scheduled  for  review 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  July  meeting. 
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The  "A”  Budget  Requests  cover  twenty-five 
minor  budgets,  or  codes.  Twelve  of  these  budgets 
receive  General  Fund  appropriations  and  provide 
the  basic  support  for  die  education,  research,  and 
public  service  programs  of  the  University.  Seven 
of  the  twelve  budgets  are  generally  similar  in  con¬ 
tent  and  scope,  covering  University  functions  com¬ 
mon  to  all  campuses  and  directly  reflecting  requested 
increases  attributable  to  enrollment  growth.  Esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  for  1971-72  amount  to  $113-9 
million.  General  Fund  appropriations  of  $81.4 
million  are  requested,  the  balance  of  $32.5  million 
to  be  met  from  University-generated  income.  Esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  for  1972-73  are  $119-6  million. 
General  Fund  appropriations  of  $86.2  million  are 
requested,  $33.4  million  to  be  met  from  internal 
receipts.  The  other  five  budgets  requiring  general 
fund  appropriation  support  are:  General  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Educational  Television;  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital;  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice;  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  and  the 
Industrial  Extension  Service.  Estimated  expenditures 
for  these  budgets  for  1971-72  is  $44.9  million.  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund  appropriations  of  $28  million  are  re¬ 
quested.  The  balance,  $16.9  million,  is  to  be  met 
from  University  receipts.  For  1972-73  estimated 
expenditures  are  $46.5  million.  General  Fund 
appropriations  of  $29-5  million  are  requested,  $17 
million  to  be  met  from  receipts. 

The  requests,  by  major  budget,  for  state  support 


are: 

1971-72 

1972-73 

UNC-Chapel  Hill, 

Academic  Affairs  . $ 

27,048,746 

$  27,870,835 

UNC-Chapel  Hill, 

Health  Affairs  . 

13,755,583 

14,819,944 

NCSU-Raleigh, 

Academic  Budget  . 

22,244,065 

23,426,138 

UN  C-Greensboro, 

Academic  Budget  . 

9,651,620 

10,367,122 

UNC-Charlotte, 

Academic  Budget  . 

5,267,049 

5,995,586 

UNC- Wilmington, 

Academic  Budget  . 

1,947,946 

2,057,352 

UNC-Asheville, 

Academic  Budget  . 

1,508,255 

1,609,800 

UNC,  General  Administration 
&  Educational  Television 

1,681,316 

1,700,393 

UNC-Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Memorial  Hospital  . 

12,725,269 

13,954,964 

NCSU-Raleigh,  Agricultural 

Extension  Service  .  6, 193,436  6,235,203 

NCSU-Raleigh,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  .  7,046,663  7,167,130 

NCSU-Raleigh,  Industrial 

Extension  Service  .  393,324  395,768 

TOTAL  UNC  . $109,463,272  $115,600,235 

The  thirteen  remaining  "A”  budgets  are  utilized 
in  accounting  for  activities  of  the  University  which 
support  the  primary  budgets,  but  do  not  receive 
general  fund  appropriations.  These  budgets  cover: 
auxiliary  institutional  services  such  as  student  hous¬ 
ing  and  dining  services,  laundries  and  supply  stores; 
the  University  enterprises  at  Chapel  Hill;  and  over¬ 
head  receipts.  Total  support  for  the  budgets  come 
from  charges  for  service,  student  fees  or  federal 
grants.  The  budget  authorizations  requested  for 
this  group  total  $27-9  million  for  1971-72  and  $29 
million  for  1972-73- 

The  total  "A”  Budget  Requests  for  state  support 
of  $109-5  million  and  $115.6  million  for  the  two 
years  of  the  next  biennium  represent  $9-1  million 
and  $15.2  million  increases  over  the  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  University  for  1970-71. 

The  primary  justification  for  the  capital  im¬ 
provements  requested  by  the  University,  the  "C” 
Budgets,  rests  on  the  anticipated  enrollment  growth 
which  produces  a  relatively  constant  demand  for 
gross  expansion  of  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
institutions.  Additional  factors  generating  requests 
are:  (1)  required  replacement  or  renovation  of  old 
facilities;  and  (2)  the  need  for  specialized  facilities 
related  to  new  developments  in  instruction,  research 
and  public  service.  Capital  improvements  requests 


total  $138.5  million,  for: 

— new  facilities  . $90,972,000 

— improvements  to  existing  facilities  29,912,000 
— expansions  of  existing  facilities  13,858,000 
— land  acquisition  .  3,745,000 


General  Fund  appropriations  are  requested  to  meet 
$116.7  million  of  these  costs.  The  University’s  1969- 
71  requests  for  state  support  for  capital  improve¬ 
ments  totaled  $126.8  million.  The  current  requests 
are,  therefore,  $10  million  less  than  those  directed 
to  the  1969  General  Assembly. 

The  requests,  by  institution  or  program,  for  state 
support  are: 
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UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Academic  Affairs  . $  27,827,500 

UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Health  Affairs  and 

N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital  .  26,525,500 

NCSU-Academic  Affairs  .  23,802,500 

NCSU-Raleigh,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  .  2,762,000 

UNC-Greensboro  .  13,288,000 

UNC-Charlotte  .  18,366,000 

UNC-Wilmington  .  3,302,500 

UNC-Asheville  .  1,933,000 

Educational  Television  .  4,830,000 


TOTAL  . $116,700,000 

The  1969  General  Assembly,  by  revision  of  Sec¬ 
tion  116-158  of  the  General  Statutes,  established  an 
additional  step  in  preparation  of  the  "B”  Budget 
Requests.  Requests  for  new  programs  must  now  be 
reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  prior 
to  their  being  forwarded  by  the  University  to  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission.  Thirty-four  such  items 
have  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
transmitted  to  the  Board  for  action.  The  new  pro¬ 
grams  are  estimated  to  cost  $1.9  million  the  first  year 
of  the  biennium  and  $2.6  million  the  second.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  the  "B”  Budget  Requests  now  await  the 
response  of  the  Board.  The  completed  "B”  Budgets 
will  also  include  requests  for  academic  salary  in¬ 
creases  and  for  funding  improvements  and  expan¬ 
sions  of  existing  programs. 

The  budget  requests  are  soundly  conceived  and 
well  documented.  They  identify  the  specific  needs 
for  state  support  required  in  performing  presently 
assigned  functions,  and  the  funding  sought  for  as¬ 
sumption  of  new  responsibilities  appropriate  to  the 
mission  of  the  University  and  to  the  demands  of  a 
growing,  progressive  state.  Our  next  major  task  is 
the  interpretation  and  justification  of  these  requests 
to  the  central  budget  staff,  the  Governor  and  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  and  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  I  am  certain  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  will,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  take  part 
in  this  effort. 

Already  scheduled  are  a  number  of  budget  hear¬ 
ings  and  presentations  in  which  you  will  wish  to 
participate.  A  conference  on  the  University's  long- 
range  goals  and  plans  will  be  held  with  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  the  first  week  in  July  in  Ral¬ 
eigh.  The  Commission  will  hear  an  overall  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  University’s  capital  improvement  needs 


on  July  9,  and  will  visit  each  campus  during  July 
and  August  for  on-site  discussions  of  capital  im¬ 
provements  requests.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  notified  in  advance  of  the  exact 
time  and  place  of  these  sessions. 

Vice  President  Joyner  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
Shephard,  Mr.  Winfrey  and  Mr.  Dorton,  and  the 
chief  business  officers  of  each  of  the  campuses  merit 
our  praise  and  commendation  for  a  first-rate  job 
during  the  year.  The  University  is  indeed  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  such  capable  men  handling  its  busi¬ 
ness  affairs. 


STUDENT  UNREST 


The  most  pressing  and  controversial  issue  of  the 
year  has  been  and  continues  to  be  student  unrest. 
This  phenomenon,  national  and  pervasive,  has  caused 
much  distress  to  all  age  groups  in  our  society. 

The  fact  that  these  student  demonstrations  have 
continued  now  for  a  period  of  several  years  is  caus¬ 
ing  public  tolerance  to  wear  thin.  It  is  essential, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  provide  as  much  fac¬ 
tual  information  and  objective  interpretation  as  is 
possible,  in  order  to  maintain  reason  and  fairness 
in  our  evaluation  of  these  events. 

It  is  clear  that  student  activism  has  objectives 
that  are  diverse,  ranging  from  individual  campus 
concerns  to  matters  of  major  domestic  policy  and 
to  the  conduct  of  war  and  foreign  relations.  It  is 
a  continuing  phenomenon  in  which  all  sections  of 
the  nation  are  involved  and  virtually  all  elements 
of  our  society  are  brought  under  scrutiny. 

President  Nixon  is  giving  the  matter  close 
attention.  On  two  occasions  during  the  spring,  in 
company  with  seven  other  University  Presidents,  I 
visited  the  White  House  at  his  invitation.  Also, 
subsequently,  one  of  his  aides  visited  me  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

I  shall  continue  to  respond  to  Mr.  Nixon’s  re¬ 
quest  for  counsel  and  assistance.  As  our  President 
he  deserves  every  assistance  we  might  give  in  re¬ 
solving  this  crisis. 

The  campus  responses  to  the  military  action  in 
Cambodia  and  the  deaths  by  violence  on  several 
campuses  of  the  nation  vastly  increased  the  number 
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of  demonstrators.  We  are  no  longer  talking  about 
a  small  minority  of  our  young  people;  literally 
thousands  of  North  Carolinians  have  been  involved 
in  the  protests. 

There  are  some  few  students  who  would  dis¬ 
regard  the  law,  close  down  institutions,  destroy 
property,  and  provoke  violence  and  threaten  human 
life.  I  share  in  the  public  indignation  generated  by 
overt  disregard  for  the  law.  The  University  has 
both  the  right  and  the  obligation  to  protect  itself 
and  its  members  from  destructive  forces.  I  have 
said  before  and  say  again  that  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  regulations  of  the  University  devised  to 
deal  with  such  actions  will  be  enforced.  We  will 
not  compromise  with  the  willfully  destructive,  and 
I  assure  you  that  the  University  has  cooperated  fully 
with  and  received  full  cooperation  from  all  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  our  government. 

I  should  point  out  that  certain  constitutional 
requirements,  as  interpreted  by  the  federal  courts 
and  incorporated  into  current  Trustee  regulations, 
do  not  permit  arbitrary,  summary  expulsion  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Such  disciplinary  proceedings  must  be  at¬ 
tended  by  the  elements  of  due  process,  including 
the  specification  of  charges  against  a  defendant,  the 
right  to  confront  accusers,  the  right  to  counsel,  and 
a  fair  hearing.  However,  those  who  would  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  physical  integrity  of  the  institution  or  en¬ 
danger  life  will  be  dealt  with  promptly. 

It  is  my  conviction,  based  upon  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  only  a  few  deliberately  provoke  violence 
on  these  campuses.  So,  we  must  ask  ourselves  who 
are  these  other  thousands  of  young  people  who  have 
gathered  to  express  themselves  in  recent  weeks  on 
our  campuses,  and  the  campuses  of  Duke,  Wake 
Forest,  East  Carolina  and  other  institutions?  We 
should  also  seek  to  understand  the  concerns  which, 
to  their  credit,  they  have  expressed  in  a  non-violent 
way. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  vast  majority  who  have 
participated  in  these  demonstrations  on  our  cam¬ 
puses  and  others  are  our  own  sons,  daughters,  nieces 
and  nephews.  During  all  the  years  before  enrolling 
in  the  University,  these  young  people  have  been 
developing  their  sense  of  values,  their  standards 
and  judgments  by  what  they  learned  from  us  as 
parents  in  our  homes  and  by  what  they  were  taught 


in  our  schools  and  in  our  churches.  It  is  our  task 
to  help  each  student  build  on  this  base,  to  broaden 
his  knowledge,  to  deepen  his  understanding  of  our 
society,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  a  useful  and 
meaningful  life.  No  institution  should  seek  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  a  student  any  preconceived  dogma.  How¬ 
ever,  a  university  must  strive  with  all  its  resources  to 
help  him  in  his  search  to  find  himself  and  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  those  great  moral  and  human 
values  that  sustain  mankind. 

The  1970  graduates  of  the  University  have  been 
exposed,  throughout  their  entire  collegiate  career, 
to  the  fact  of  a  continuing  undeclared  state-of-war. 
They  feel  deeply  about  this  involvement.  They  have 
seen  their  elders  become  involved  personally  in  the 
great  issues  of  pollution,  civil  rights,  housing,  ade¬ 
quate  schools,  prevention  of  crime,  the  problem  of 
drugs,  and  the  availability  of  jobs.  Out  of  these  and 
other  experiences,  many  students  have  become  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  better  world  and  a  world  of 
peace. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cultural  and 
educational  advantages  which  the  students  have  en¬ 
joyed  do  not  necessarily  provide  wisdom.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  contribute  to  their  valid  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  encourage  their  mature  reflection,  and 
in  all  such  efforts  we  must  take  care  not  to  crush 
their  healthy  idealism. 

Throughout  this  year,  and  especially  during  the 
month  of  May,  we  gave  our  best  energy  and  thought 
in  meetings  with  all  segments  of  this  student  gen¬ 
eration  and  other  members  of  the  University  com¬ 
munity.  Doors  have  been  kept  open  on  all  cam¬ 
puses;  and  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  have 
been  at  work. 

During  the  spring  I  received  several  hundred 
letters  and  messages  from  citizens  across  the  state 
expressing  their  views.  Where  appropriate,  each 
has  received  a  reply.  However,  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  time  of  crisis  to  give  as  full  and  com¬ 
plete  an  analysis  of  current  activities  as  we  would 
desire.  On  issues  of  intense  controversy  there  are 
no  easy  answers.  Indeed,  in  such  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  situation,  it  is  not  always  clear  what  the  right 
answer  is. 

At  all  times  we  have  sought  to  make  clear  that 
the  University  is  going  to  remain  open;  that  the 
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laws  of  the  state  will  be  enforced;  and  that  the 
obligation  of  any  administrator  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  unnecessary 
direct  confrontation.  We  will  not  engage  in  an 
effort  to  buy  peace  at  any  price. 

Disruption,  destruction  and  violence  have  be¬ 
fallen  many  American  educational  institutions. 
Deaths  have  occurred.  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
that  on  the  campuses  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  we  have  been  spared  these  most  regrettable 
consequences:  No  building  has  been  destroyed;  no 
troops  have  been  summoned;  no  shots  have  been 
fired;  no  gas  has  been  used;  no  building  has  been 
forcibly  occupied;  no  campus  has  been  closed. 
Speaking  more  positively,  free  and  open  discussion 
has  occurred  and  the  demonstrations  have  been 
essentially  peaceful  and  free  of  violence. 

Each  allegation  made  charging  violation  of  your 
Disruption  Policy  by  students,  faculty  or  staff  mem¬ 
bers  is  being  fully  examined  and  will  be  dealt  with. 

I  received  from  Chancellor  Sitterson  a  petition 
signed  by  several  hundred  persons  stating  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  declare  that  we  have 
violated  the  Disruptions  Policy  and  recognize  that  our 
disruption  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Black  Students 
being  tried  currently  by  the  University." 

The  first  step  in  processing  such  a  petition  is 
to  validate  the  status  of  each  signer  to  determine 
whether  he  is  a  student,  teaching  assistant,  faculty 
or  staff  member.  This  task  has  been  completed. 
Each  signer  received  a  formal  letter  concerning  his 
activities  and,  thereafter,  the  procedures  established 
to  deal  with  infractions  of  this  policy  will  be  set  in 
motion  promptly. 

You  will  agree  that  we  should  all  be  grateful  for 
the  responsible  manner  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  students  have  conducted  themselves.  And  we 
should  extend  this  expression  of  gratitude  to  each 
of  our  Chancellors  for  their  splendid  efforts,  to  the 
elected  and  appointed  leadership  of  the  student 
bodies  who  have  acted  so  responsibly,  and  to  those 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  who  have  worked 
so  hard  in  these  trying  circumstances. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  these  concerned,  non¬ 
violent  students  are  working  within  our  established 


system  of  government  to  effect  change.  They  are 
seeing  their  elected  leaders,  writing  letters  to  their 
senators  and  representatives,  visiting  their  home 
towns  and  friends,  seeking  to  be  heard.  This  is  a 
commendable  undertaking. 

In  times  of  crisis,  an  institution  does  not  con¬ 
duct  its  affairs  in  the  traditional  manner.  The 
greater  the  stress  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
faithful  to  the  steady  course  of  sound  teaching,  re¬ 
search,  and  service.  There  has  been  the  distraction 
that  comes  when  thousands  of  people  are  personally 
involved,  but  I  believe  the  interference,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  has  not  been  great  and  that  out  of 
this  experience  we  have  learned  valuable  lessons. 

While  individual  members  of  the  University 
community  deserve  our  support  as  they  speak  and 
act  in  a  responsible  and  constructive  manner,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  University  itself,  as 
an  institution,  must  remain  non-political.  No  one, 
not  even  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community,  can  legitimately  purport  to  speak 
for  the  University  or  for  any  other  member  of  the 
University  community  on  any  political  question. 
Involvement  in  the  moulding  and  shaping  of  society 
through  scholarly  study  and  the  expression  of  diver¬ 
gent  views  and  free  and  responsible  discussion  of 
ideas  are  essential  to  the  University’s  very  existence. 
Political  neutrality  of  the  institutions  guarantees 
these  freedoms  and,  therefore,  must  not  be  violated. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  I  do  not  favor  any 
proposal  to  close  the  University  next  fall  to  permit 
students,  faculty  or  staff  members  to  engage  in 
political  activity.  The  University  will  expect  its 
faculty  and  staff  to  meet  their  assigned  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  I  have  full  confidence  in  their  intention 
to  do  so. 

I  believe  it  is  a  constructive  and  wholesome 
thing  for  students  to  engage  in  political  activity. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  their  energies  and  talents 
so  constructively  channeled.  In  our  society  respon¬ 
sible  citizens  are  expected  to  meet  concurrently  their 
civic  obligations  and  the  demands  of  their  daily 
work.  No  less  should  be  expected  of  responsible 
students.  Those  who  fail  to  meet  their  academic 
responsibilities  for  substantial  periods  of  time  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences  of  their 
actions. 
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The  future  requires  more  than  just  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  as  essential  as  that  is.  It  requires 
that  the  campuses  continue  the  functions  for  which 
they  exist,  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere,  with  assigned 
responsibilities  being  met  and  essential  freedoms 
preserved. 

In  all  of  these  expressions  I  have  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  campuses. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  founded 
in  the  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is  a 
child  of  that  Revolution.  Throughout  its  long  and 
noble  history  it  has  served  the  state  effectively  and 
well.  It  has  succeeded  in  this  mission  because  it 
has  been  a  free  institution  and  because  those  who 
love  it  and  care  for  it  are  willing  to  stand  in  her 
behalf  in  times  of  great  concern.  As  a  vigorous  and 
productive  institution,  the  University  has  always 
been  the  object  of  criticism,  and  this  is  a  healthy 
circumstance  in  its  growth  in  service.  Our  state 
and  its  old  University  have  thrived  and  grown  great 
because  its  people  are  free  to  have  their  say.  I 
fervently  hope  that  we  never  lose  this  faith  and 
never  fall  into  a  pervading  fear  that  the  institution 
cannot  survive  the  exercise  of  this  freedom. 

I  trust  that  you  feel  my  sense  of  pride  and  my 
faith  in  the  University  in  this  significant  year. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  if  each  of  you 


would  advise  me  of  opportunities  in  your  communi¬ 
ties  to  have  representatives  of  the  University  come 
to  address  a  civic  group  or  other  gathering  to  report 
to  your  neighbors  as  I  have  to  you  in  this  Report. 
I  should  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 


It  has  been  said  that  a  university  president  is 
many  persons  without  whom  he  is  not  much  of  a 
president.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  I.  John 
Caldwell,  Carlyle  Sitterson,  James  Ferguson,  Dean 
Colvard,  William  Wagoner,  William  Highsmith — 
our  Chancellors — are  men  who  really  carry  the  bur¬ 
dens  and  make  possible  the  achievements.  So  are 
William  Wells,  Arnold  King,  Felix  Joyner,  Edwin 
Bishop,  Richard  Robinson,  Alex  Shepard,  Sib  Dorton, 
Jay  Jenkins,  George  Bair,  and  Pete  Winfrey — the 
men  who  staff  the  President’s  Office. 


Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
especially  for  your  understanding  and  great  help¬ 
fulness  to  the  University  during  this  year.  You  have 
stood  by  us  and  given  every  assistance  when  asked. 
For  this  we  are  grateful.  And  through  you,  sir,  I 
heartily  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  without 
its  sustaining  and  direct  activity  in  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  University,  these  pages  could  not  have 
been  written. 
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THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  CHANCELLORS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  J.  CARLYLE  SITTERSON  FOR 

JULY  1,  1  969  TO  JUNE  30,  1  970 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


INTRODUCTION 


In  1969-70  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  continued  to  grow,  but  in  enrollment 
the  growth  was  by  a  small  number  (159  over  the 
enrollment  of  the  fall  semester  1968-69).  In  the 
achievements  of  students  and  faculty;  in  innovations 
effected  in  student  life,  campus  governance,  and 
curriculum;  and  in  public  service,  the  vigor  of  the 
institution  was  manifest  throughout  the  year. 

Considering  the  unsettled  times,  one  should  not 
be  surprised  that  twice  the  University  was  distracted 
from  its  basic  mission,  first  by  the  strike  of  food 
workers  against  the  food  service  contractor  and  sec¬ 
ond  by  the  demonstrations,  chiefly  by  students,  in 
protest  of  the  Kent  State  shootings  and  the  invasion 
by  American  forces  of  Cambodia.  Of  these  distrac¬ 
tions  one  may  say  that  they  are  wholly  regrettable, 
both  in  their  causes  and  in  their  effects.  One  should 
not  forget,  however,  that  classes  continued  to  meet 
and  that  both  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  valorous 
and  wise  conduct  by  members  of  the  University 
family  and  that  both  may  have  had  some  conse¬ 
quences  that  were — and  will  be— constructive. 

A  year  ago  this  report  carried  notice  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  (called  the  "Merzbacher  Committee” 
after  its  chairman)  that  was  at  work  on  a  thorough 
study  of  the  requirements  and  curricula  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  College.  Within  the  year  of  the  current  report, 
the  Merzbacher  Committee  finished  its  work,  which 
after  study,  some  modification,  and  adoption  by  the 
Administrative  Boards  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  General  College,  was  approved  by 
the  Faculty  Council  at  meetings  in  December  1969 
and  January  1970.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the 


General  College  was  established  in  the  1930’s  its  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  substantially  changed,  and  our  re¬ 
quirements  of  beginning  students  modified  in  a 
fundamental  way. 

The  new  curriculum  is  summarized  in  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  this  report;  the  appendix  also  describes  briefly 
the  means  by  which  the  new  plan  is  to  be  kept 
under  a  continuing  review. 

In  a  second  curricular  reform  that  may  have 
major  importance,  the  Faculty  Council  voted  to 
establish  in  1971  a  Curriculum  in  Peace,  War,  and 
Defense.  This  action  was  motivated  by  a  report 
filed  by  a  faculty-student  committee  appointed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
presided  over  by  Professor  George  V.  Taylor  of  the 
Department  of  History.  When  one  considers  that 
in  many  institutions,  with  little  thought  for  the 
future,  the  existence  of  ROTC  units  has  been 
threatened — and,  in  a  few  cases,  terminated — in  re¬ 
vulsion  at  the  war  in  Indochina,  one  may  find  satis¬ 
faction  that  on  our  own  campus  the  ROTC  depart¬ 
ments  will  become  parts  of  a  curriculum  in  which 
the  issues  of  war,  militarism,  defense,  and  related 
problems  will  be  addressed,  in  the  language  of  the 
Committee,  not  as  a  vocational  specialty,  governed 
by  technical  principles  and  experiences,  but  as  a 
paramount  human  problem  .  .  .  and  as  such  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  the  systematic  attention  that  the  learned 
world  can  give  it.”  Through  the  year  1970-71,  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  Professor  E.  M.  Adams 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  will  serve  as  co¬ 
director  of  the  curriculum  with  the  Dean,  in  work¬ 
ing  with  a  special  faculty-student  committee  in 
preparation  for  the  formal  beginning  of  the  en¬ 
larged  program  in  1971. 
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During  1969-70  the  faculty  continued  to  grow 
in  number  and  strength.  Among  nineteen  scholars 
who  joined  the  University  in  the  rank  of  professor 
were  a  new  Willard  J.  Graham  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  a  Morehead  Professor  of  As¬ 
tronomy,  a  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  in 
Education,  a  Sarah  G.  Kenan  Professor  in  Medicine, 
and  two  Paddison  Professors  in  the  Department  of 
Classics.  In  all,  nineteen  professors,  thirty-six  asso¬ 
ciate  professors,  and  one  hundred  twenty-two  assist¬ 
ant  professors  were  added  to  the  instructional  staff. 

Two  retirements  of  special  interest  took  place 
within  the  year.  One  was  the  retirement  of  J. 
Maryon  Saunders  from  the  Alumni  Association; 
Mr.  Saunders  has  been  succeeded  by  Clarence  White- 
field.  The  second  was  the  retirement  of  Lambert 
Davis  from  the  directorship  of  the  UNC  Press; 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  succeeded  by  Matthew  N.  M. 
Hodgson. 

Other  new  appointments  to  directorships  were 
as  follows:  James  J.  Batter,  Computation  Center; 
David  J.  Brower,  Urban  Services;  Richard  Cashwell, 
Undergraduate  Admissions;  Jonathan  B.  Howes, 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies;  James  J. 
Gallagher,  Frank  P.  Graham  Child  Development 
Center;  and  Robert  Peters,  Institute  of  Speech  and 
Hearing  Sciences. 

James  Gaskin  moved  from  the  directorship  of 
the  Summer  Session  to  the  new  combined  positions 
of  Registrar  and  Director  of  Institutional  Research; 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  Summer  Session  by  Donald 
Tarbet  of  the  School  of  Education. 

An  important  organizational  change  took  place 
with  the  formation  of  two  assistant  vice  chancellor- 
ships  in  the  Division  of  Business  Affairs.  The 
Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  is  John  L. 
Temple,  formerly  Business  Manager  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia.  The  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Finance  is  Morris  Bass,  formerly  Comptroller  at 
Memphis  State  University. 

University  Day,  October  12,  was  celebrated  with 
the  formal  opening  of  three  buildings,  the  Frank  P. 
Graham  Student  Union,  the  Josephus  Daniels  Stu¬ 
dent  Store,  and  the  Robert  Burton  House  Under¬ 
graduate  Library. 


STUDENTS 


As  reported  above,  enrollment  for  the  fall  semes¬ 
ter  was  but  159  students  over  that  of  the  previous 
fall.  The  exact  enrollment  was  15,504.  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-six  additional  persons  in  degree  status 
were  registered  in  the  Evening  College  and  in  the 
various  Graduate  Education  Centers. 

The  resident  enrollment  was  classifiable  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Academic  Health 

Affairs  Affairs  Total 

Undergraduate  9,742(92%)  893(  8%)  10,635  (69%) 

Graduate  3,188(84%)  609(16%)  3,797  (24%) 

Post-baccalaureate 

Professional  545(51%)  527(49%)  1,072  (  7%) 

13,475(87%)  2,029(13%)  15,504(100%) 

About  19  per  cent  of  the  students  were  married, 
and  9,682  (almost  62  per  cent)  were  twenty-one 
years  old  or  older  at  registration  time  in  September. 
There  were  4,999  women  in  the  student  body. 

By  the  usual  measuring  devices — scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  rank  in  secondary 
school  classes — the  freshman  class  maintained  the 
level  of  quality  that  has  been  set  by  recent  classes. 
Mean  scores  of  students  entering  the  University  in 
1969  were  SAT  Verbal  552  and  SAT  Math  590.  Of 
the  entering  class,  77.6%  were  in  the  top  quarter 
of  their  secondary  class,  and  only  3%  were  below 
the  second  quarter.  A  large  number  of  freshmen 
received  course  credit  by  advanced  placement  and 
examination:  1,224  students  for  2,758  courses;  478 
of  these  students  earned  credit  for  one  course  each; 
326  for  two  courses;  207  for  three;  and  213  for 
four  or  more. 

In  1969  the  Freshman  Honors  Program  enrolled 
118  students  (107  in  1968).  Of  these  75  were  from 
North  Carolina  public  high  schools,  20  from  out- 
of-state  public  schools,  and  23  from  private  prepara¬ 
tory  schools.  These  exceptional  students  have  very 
impressive  credentials;  their  average  SAT  scores 
were  Verbal  709  and  Math  697.  They  averaged  13-9 
semester  hours  of  advanced  credit  and  twenty-five 
of  them  entered  with  18  or  more  hours  of  such 
credit. 
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Special  seminars  in  fine  arts,  humanities,  natural 
sciences,  and  social  science  were  again  offered  for 
sophomore  honor  students  (whose  average  is  3-0  or 
better);  118  students  were  enrolled.  Fifteen  juniors 
and  seniors  participated  in  "Independent  Interdis¬ 
ciplinary  Study.’’  This  number  is  smaller  than  that 
for  1968-69;  the  decrease  is  thought  to  be  owing, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  enlarged  number  of  "inde¬ 
pendent-study”  options  that  are  being  opened  up 
within  the  various  departments.  One  student,  Michael 
Almond,  spent  the  year  in  Europe  in  independent 
study  of  student  activism  in  universities. 

Two  hundred  thirty-eight  students  were  inducted 
into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  during  the  year. 

As  in  the  past  several  years  the  Honors  Office 
and  the  Student  Government  worked  together  in 
bringing  about  the  National  Merit  Visitation  Week¬ 
end.  In  a  similar  program,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  Chancellor,  the  Carolina  Talent  Search  con¬ 
ducted  a  weekend  visitation  by  a  hundred  black 
students  from  all  over  North  Carolina;  these  stu¬ 
dents  were  Commended  Candidates  and  Semi-final¬ 
ists  in  the  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Com¬ 
petition. 

In  a  constructive  set  of  developments,  many  of 
the  students  in  the  University  continued  to  find  ways 
to  tutor  children  in  the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  com¬ 
munity,  to  form  teams  for  giving  treatment  and  in¬ 
struction  in  health,  to  carry  out  instruction  and  to 
give  assistance  in  drug  abuse  programs,  and  in  other 
ways  to  perform  various  sorts  of  ministry  in  the 
community  around  the  University. 

The  biennial  Carolina  Symposium  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  year;  its  theme  was  "Man  and  Environment.” 
The  program  was  a  distinguished  one,  with  Stewart 
Udall,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  the  best 
known  speaker  but  with  many  other  authoritative 
speakers  on  the  human  environment  also  in  attend¬ 
ance.  This  valuable  series  of  programs  is  student 
conducted. 

In  the  realm  of  student  life,  innovation  is  the 
watchword.  During  the  year  1969-70  Craige  Dormi¬ 
tory  operated  as  a  coeducational  graduate  center.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  success.  The  Project  Hinton  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  top  two  floors  of  Hinton  James  Resi¬ 
dence  Hall  was  small  and  inconclusive  as  an  experi¬ 


ment,  but  it  will  be  continued  in  1970-71.  The 
residence  college  movement  continues,  and  the  small 
dormitories  are  organized  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four  as  a  college,  while  each  large  hall  is  its  own 
college.  The  year  ended  with  an  administration-fac¬ 
ulty-student  Committee  on  Judicial  Reform  at  work 
on  a  new  campus  judicial  code  and  with  a  division — 
students,  faculty,  and  administration  attempting  to 
reconcile  their  differing  views — on  the  policy  of  co¬ 
educational  visitations  in  residence  halls. 

For  the  most  part,  unrest  among  students  re¬ 
mained  subdued  in  1969-70  until  the  May  crisis. 
This  crisis  came  after  the  announcement  of  the 
Cambodia  invasion  and  the  Kent  State  tragedy.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  situation  created  by  these  events, 
the  General  Faculty  met  on  May  7  and  approved 
extraordinary  measures  with  respect  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  course  requirements  for  the  spring  semester. 
Each  student  was  given  three  options:  (1)  to  take 
a  grade  for  the  semester  on  the  basis  of  work  com¬ 
pleted  to  that  date,  provided  there  was  an  adequate 
basis  upon  which  to  make  a  professional,  academic 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  work;  (2)  to  elect  to 
complete  all  requirements,  but  to  postpone  this  be¬ 
yond  the  close  of  the  semester;  or  (3)  to  complete 
the  course  in  the  normal  manner,  including  the 
meeting  of  all  remaining  classes  and  taking  the 
final  examination  as  scheduled. 

This  action  of  the  Faculty  was  not  in  any  sense 
intended  to  release  its  members  from  their  profes¬ 
sional  responsibilities.  As  Professor  Daniel  Okun, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  pointed  out  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  all  faculty  members:  ".  .  .  the  faculty 
has  not  agreed  to  grade  every  student  on  the  basis 
of  work  to  date,  since  this  is  impossible  in  those 
courses  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  assignments  on 
which  grades  are  based  remain  to  be  completed. 
Nor  does  this  (resolution  of  May  7)  mean  that 
faculty  members  will  not  meet  their  classroom  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  remaining  days  of  the  semester.” 
It  was  the  responsibility  of  each  student  to  meet 
with  each  of  his  instructors  to  establish  which  option 
would  be  taken.  If  one  is  to  give  the  slightest  or 
most  casual  weight  to  the  effects  of  the  May  crisis 
here  versus  those  at  scores  of  other  institutions  and 
if  one  should  consider  that  in  the  first  week  of  May 
th^  ••liversity  world  was  struck  by  a  truly  national 
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wave  of  student  protest — then  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  came  out  with  honor.  If,  as  some  of 
our  patrons  and  supporters  have  held  to  be  right, 
the  University  is  judged  by  purely  local  standards, 
we  can  say  only  that  we  did  our  best  as  we  were 
able  to  recognize  our  best.  The  University  did  not 
close  down,  and  few  classes  were  suspended. 

Within  the  year  the  Daily  Tar  Heel  was  the 
subject  of  dissatisfaction  among  some  members  of 
the  several  constituencies  of  the  University.  For 
example,  some  persons  both  outside  and  inside  the 
University  expressed  concern  about  obscenities  in 
editorials.  From  among  the  students,  a  petition 
sought  to  bring  to  an  end  the  practice  by  which 
the  Student  Legislature  appropriates  student  fees  to 
the  support  of  the  paper.  Two  separate  committees, 
one  formed  by  the  Student  Government  and  one 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor,  with  Dean  John  B. 
Adams  of  the  School  of  Journalism  as  chairman, 
studied  the  issues  that  had  been  raised  by  and  around 
the  Tar  Heel.  The  committees  reached  similar  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  basic  questions,  and  both  found  in 
favor  of  the  support  of  the  paper  from  student  fees; 
both  also  favored  making  the  editor  of  the  paper 
accountable  to  the  Publications  Board;  it  is  hoped 
that  the  constructive  recommendations  of  these 
committees  will  be  implemented  during  the  coming 
year. 

During  the  year  the  Johnston  Scholars  Program 
was  established  in  the  University  by  the  James  M. 
Johnston  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust.  The 
Johnston  Scholars  who  were  selected  for  1970-71 
will  receive  from  $500  each  to  full  support,  depend¬ 
ing  on  their  need;  they  are  chosen  according  to 
merit.  These  valuable  scholarships  are  not  limited 
to  the  Chapel  Hill  campus,  but  they  make  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  incentives  and  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  deserving  students  who  are  here. 

The  Morehead  Foundation  awarded  scholarships 
to  eighty-seven  new  freshmen  for  the  academic  year 
1970-71  and  to  eleven  new  graduate  and  professional 
students.  (The  freshman  group  includes  five  young 
men  from  public  schools  in  England.)  In  1970-71, 
this  invaluable  program  will  have,  at  various  levels 
of  progress,  323  scholarship  holders  within  the  Uni¬ 


versity,  as  it  continues  to  move  toward  the  goal  of 
400  Morehead  Scholars  at  one  time. 

Half  or  more  of  the  students  in  the  University 
received  assistance  through  the  Student  Aid  Office. 
Major  aid  programs,  number  of  awards,  average 
dollar-value  of  awards,  and  amount  allocated  in  each 
follows : 


Major  Aid  Programs 

Number  Average 
of  Awards  Awards 

Total  Dollars 
Awarded 

Undergraduate  Scholarships  1,236 

349.00 

$  4 31,347.00 

Graduate  Scholarships* 

.  249 

572.00 

142,428.00 

Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  . 

.  508 

556.27 

282,590.18 

Long-term  Loans  . 

. 2,797 

278.64 

779,361.46 

Emergency  Loans  . 

.  242 

78.29 

18,948.50 

Work-Study  Jobs  . 

.  322 

619.15 

199,366.45 

Grants-in-Aid  . 

.  191 

1,604.67 

306,491.89 

5,545 

$2,160,533.48 

*  Administered  through  Student  Aid  Office  (Medical, 
Dental  and  Dean’s  Programs) 


In  addition  to  these,  it  is  known  that  5,684 — about 
a  third  of  the  student  body — held  part-time  jobs. 

Most  of  the  funds  for  student  aid  are  from  Fed¬ 
eral  sources.  For  this  reason,  the  year  was  one  of 
some  anxiety,  for  the  trend  in  government  spending 
for  this  purpose  has  been  downward,  and  the  need 
for  it  has  been  rising  as  the  University  has  come  to 
attract  larger  numbers  of  black  students  with  finan¬ 
cial  need,  on  the  average,  higher  than  that  of  the 
white  students. 

At  its  May  meeting  the  Faculty  Council  resolved 
to  attempt  a  fund-raising  drive  among  members  of 
the  University;  too,  the  annual  allocation  from  Stu¬ 
dent  Stores’  income  was  increased  by  $20,000. 

With  the  May  crisis  coming  as  close  to  the  end 
of  the  academic  year  as  it  did,  it  tended  to  remove 
from  the  general  consciousness  that  the  year  was 
rich  in  student  achievements.  A  service  sorority  was 
formed.  Campus  Chest  collections  were  high.  The 
students  began  to  cast  about  for  ways  in  which  they 
could  contribute  more  generously  than  in  the  past 
to  scholarship  funds.  Their  behavior  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  food  workers’  strike  within  a  year’s  time  was 
serious  and  constructive,  and  even  during  the  May 
crisis  the  conduct  of  the  great  majority  of  students 
served  to  mitigate  the  excesses  of  a  few. 
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FACULTY 


During  the  year  July  1,  1969-June  30,  1970 
(see  Appendix),  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
appointment  of  a  Dean  for  the  new  Allied  Health 
Sciences;  several  directors,  as  reported  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  above;  and,  also  as  mentioned  above,  new 
faculty  members  as  follows:  19  Professors,  36  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professors,  and  122  Assistant  Professors.  There 
were  52  promotions  to  the  rank  of  Professor,  32  to 
Associate  Professor,  and  46  to  Assistant  Professor. 

There  were  16  retirements,  96  resignations  and 
one  death. 

Members  of  the  faculty  received  honors  that 
bring  credit  to  them  and  to  the  whole  University. 
The  following  are  illustrative  of  these  distinctions: 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  made  in  a 
long  and  distinguished  career,  Kenan  Professor  Emer¬ 
itus  Harold  Hotelling  (Statistics)  was  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Science. 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for  1969-70  was 
presented  to  Professor  Frederic  N.  Cleaveland  (Polit¬ 
ical  Science).  Lee  G.  Pedersen  (Chemistry),  Eliza¬ 
beth  McMahan  (Zoology),  and  David  Eckerman 
(Psychology)  received  the  Tanner  Award  for  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Undergraduate  Teaching.  The  Salgo- 
Noren  Award  was  won  by  Ruel  Tyson  (Religion). 
Again  this  year  the  University  received  a  grant  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  Foundation 
to  make  three  awards  for  outstanding  teaching  of 
undergraduates.  These  were  presented  to  Richard 
G.  Hiskey  (Chemistry),  Mark  I.  Appelbaum  (Psy¬ 
chology),  and  Weldon  Thornton  (English).  John 
Gulick  (Anthropology)  received  a  National  Science 
Foundation  research  grant.  Joseph  C.  Sloane  (Art) 
served  as  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts  in  Education,  and  Sara  Immerwahr  (Art)  was 
elected  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Archae¬ 
ological  Institute  of  America.  Helmut  Lieth  (Botany) 
was  named  Director  of  the  Tropical  Forest  Biome 
Research  of  the  International  Biology  Program. 
William  F.  Little  (Chemistry)  served  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute.  Oscar  K.  Rice  (Chemistry)  received  the 


Peter  Debye  Award  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  Maynard  Hufschmidt  (City  and  Regional 
Planning)  received  an  NSF  Senior  Post-doctoral  Re¬ 
search  Fellowship.  Frederick  P.  Brooks  (Computer 
and  Information  Science)  was  named  Man  of  the 
Year  of  the  Data  Processing  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  W.  Herman  Bell  (Linguistics)  received  an 
NSF  Post-doctoral  Fellowship.  Fred  B.  Wright 
(Mathematics)  became  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Regional  Development  of  the  National  Academy 
of  the  Science-National  Research  Council.  William 
S.  Newman  (Music)  completed  the  last  volume  of 
A  History  of  the  Sonata  Idea,  and  served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Musicological  Society.  W.  D. 
Falk  (Philosophy)  was  elected  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association, 
and  Richard  Smyth  (Philosophy)  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Federico  Gil  (Political 
Science)  is  president  of  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Association.  James  W.  Prothro  (Political  Science) 
is  president-elect  of  the  Southern  Political  Science 
Association.  John  Schutz  (Religion)  was  named 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Council  on  the  Study 
of  Religion.  Richard  Simpson  (Sociology)  is  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Society,  and 
Amos  Hawley  (Sociology)  is  president-elect  of  the 
Population  Association  of  America.  K.  J.  C.  Smith 
was  elected  managing  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Mathe¬ 
matical  Statistics.  John  C.  Lucchesi  (Zoology)  re¬ 
ceived  a  research  career  development  award  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Three  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  were  recipients  of  Guggenheim  Fellowships 
for  1970-71;  Richard  G.  Hiskey  (Chemistry),  Mark 
L.  Reed  (English),  and  Joel  Williamson  (History). 
David  Whitten  (Chemistry)  received  a  Sloan  Foun¬ 
dation  Fellowship.  Kenan  Leaves  for  1970-71  were 
awarded  to  Richard  H.  Fogle  (English),  Richard  G. 
Hiskey  (Chemistry),  Maynard  Hufschmidt  (City  and 
Regional  Planning),  and  Henry  R.  Immerwahr 
(Classics). 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Patterson  (School  of  Medicine) 
undertook  special  voluntary  duty  in  Viet  Nam  to 
improve  the  practice  of  anesthesiology  there;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dolan  (School  of  Public  Health)  was 
President  of  the  National  Health  Council;  Dr.  Cecil 
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Sheps,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Health  Services, 
was  named  a  member  of  the  National  Research 
Council  to  represent  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  in  the  Medical  Division  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  Dean  James  W.  Bawden 
(School  of  Dentistry)  became  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Deans  of  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools;  Harvard  University  awarded  to 
Laurens  Walker  (Law)  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Juridicial  Science;  Dr.  Carl  Gottschalk,  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medicine,  was  elected  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Science,  and  to  the  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors;  he 
was  also  chosen  to  receive  the  Homer  W.  Smith 
Award  in  Renal  Physiology  given  by  the  New  York 
Heart  Association.  Dr.  Morris  A.  Lipton  (Psychiatry) 
is  a  member  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Men¬ 
tal  Health  and  is  an  editor  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Psychiatry;  Daniel  A.  Okun  (Environmental 
Sciences)  is  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Environmental  Engineers;  Dr.  George  R.  Breese 
(Psychiatry  and  Pharmacology)  won  a  Career  De¬ 
velopment  Award  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  Human  Development;  Dr.  Ernest  Craige 
(Cardiology)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of 
Examiners  for  Cardiovascular  Diseases;  Dr.  William 
D.  Pollitzer  (Anatomy  and  Anthropology)  was 
elected  Managing  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Physical 
Anthropology.  Dr.  George  E.  Bair  (WUNC-TV 
and  the  President’s  office)  is  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters;  Miss 
Vella  G.  Nelson  (N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital)  is 
President-elect  of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurse  Anesthesiologists.  The  National  Hemophilia 
Foundation’s  Murray  Thelin  Award  came  to  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Wagner  (Pathology);  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Shankle  has  been  named  a  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Endodontics  and  represents  the  southeast¬ 
ern  states;  Clifton  H.  Kreps,  Jr.,  Wachovia  Professor 
of  Banking,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Scott  to 
serve  on  an  advisory  council  on  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission. 
Charles  M.  Shaffer,  Director  of  Development,  is 
Director-elect  of  the  Mason  Dixon  District  of  the 
American  College  Public  Relations  Association; 
Avery  B.  Cohan  (Business  Administration)  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  United  Nations  Study  of  investment 


policies  of  life  insurance  companies.  Clarence  Mc¬ 
Gregor  (Business  Administration)  is  President  of 
the  Southern  Marketing  Association.  Richard  I. 
Levin  (Business  Administration)  is  Vice  President 
of  the  Southern  Management  Association.  Gerald 
Barrett  (Business  Administration)  is  Vice  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators.  Barbara 
Day  (Education)  was  named  North  Carolina’s  "Out¬ 
standing  Young  Woman  of  the  Year”  for  1970. 
She  is  President  of  the  N.  C.  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Dwight  Rhyne 
(Extension  Division)  was  elected  Editor  of  Adult 
Education,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Adult  Education 
Association.  Daniel  H.  Pollitt  (Law)  is  President 
of  the  N.  C.  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Professor  Doralyn 
Hickey  (Library  Science)  is  Chairman-elect  of  the 
American  Library  Association  Serials  Section  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  ALA’s  Accreditation  Com¬ 
mittee;  C.  Wilson  Anderson  (Social  Work)  is 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Work¬ 
ers;  Doris  P.  Bradley  (Dentistry)  is  President  of 
the  N.  C.  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 


SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  INSTITUTES 


Several  appointments  of  directors  have  already 
been  referred  to.  In  addition  to  them,  new  chair¬ 
manships  have  been  filled  as  follows:  John  M.  Den¬ 
nison  (Geology),  Gerhard  E.  Lenski  (Sociology), 
and  Walter  N.  Vickery  (Slavic  Languages).  Acting 
Chairmen  in  1969-70  included  Peter  Calingaert 
(Computer  and  Information  Science),  Thomas  Pat¬ 
terson  (Dramatic  Art),  Harold  Andrews  (Music), 
Earle  Wallace  (Political  Science),  and  I.  R.  Haga- 
dorn  (Zoology).  Within  the  year  Jacques  Hardre 
(Romance  Languages)  resigned  and  F.  W.  Vogler 
was  appointed  acting  chairman.  James  L.  Godfrey 
(History),  W.  D.  Falk  (Philosophy),  and  Victor  A. 
Greulach  (Botany)  were  reappointed  as  chairmen 
of  their  departments.  In  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Morris  A.  Lipton  succeeded  Dr.  John  A.  Ewing 
as  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry. 

Revision  of  the  General  College  curriculum  has 
been  referred  to  above. 
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The  new  Law  Center,  of  which  Henry  Brandis 
is  director,  has  operated  for  a  year,  and  the  legal 
aid  clinic  that  was  mentioned  in  this  report  a  year 
ago  has  received  funding  from  the  State  Board  of 
Welfare. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  a  Young  Executives  Institute. 

The  School  of  Education  has  announced  an 
internal  reorganization;  the  School  also  introduced 
new  programs  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and 
Intermediate  Education.  Several  new  courses  were 
added  and  various  programs  have  been  under  exami¬ 
nation. 

The  School  of  Journalism  has  completed  a  full 
year  with  John  B.  Adams  as  Dean.  The  School  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  valuable  assistance  through  the 
Journalism  Foundation  of  North  Carolina 

The  School  of  Social  Work  made  ready  for  basic 
curricular  changes  in  1970-71  and  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  field  practicum. 

Within  the  year  the  resignation  of  Dean  Walter 
Sedelow  of  the  School  of  Library  Science  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Meanwhile  full-time  enrollment  in  the 
School  approached  100,  with  about  a  third  of  that 
number  in  part-time  status.  The  faculty  had  a 
productive  year  in  research,  with  29  papers  or  articles 
in  press. 

The  Graduate  School  awarded  245  doctorates 
and  1,128  master’s  degrees.  Dean  Lyle  V.  Jones 
reported  that  about  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  graduate  students  attend  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  that,  over  the  past  ten  years,  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  earned  doctorates  in  the  country 
have  been  awarded  here. 

The  Schools  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Public 
Health,  Dentistry,  and  Nursing  continue  to  excel 
in  the  performance  of  their  complex  mission.  One 
is  hard  put  to  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  these  are 
young  schools.  The  School  of  Dentistry,  for  example, 
is  at  the  close  of  its  second  decade  and  it  is  a 
distinguished  school. 

1969-70  was  a  year  of  growth  but  not  of  numer¬ 
ous  changes  in  administration  in  the  Division  of 
Health  Sciences.  In  a  continuation  of  efforts  to 
draw  together  scholars  from  all  over  the  campus, 
a  new  program  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Robert 


Peters  as  chairman,  in  the  hearing  and  speech 
sciences.  Also,  Dr.  Harry  Phillips  has  served  to 
direct  a  new  program  in  comprehensive  health  plan¬ 
ning,  with  staff  from  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
the  School  of  Public  Health,  and  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  On  September  1,  1969,  Memorial  Hospital 
was  made  administratively  independent  of  the  School 
of  Medicine. 

To  the  several  health  and  service-oriented  insti¬ 
tutes,  the  Alcohol  Studies  Center  was  added  during 
the  year.  The  important  work  of  the  established 
institutes  and  centers  has  gone  forward  without 
abatement. 

Two  developments  of  importance  for  the  future 
are  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Boatman  as 
Dean  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  Orange  -  Chatham  County  Comprehensive 
Health  Care  Program.  Both  are  portents  of  new 
opportunities  in  health  education  and  services. 

The  University’s  work  extends  beyond  the  schools 
and  departments  that  have  been  mentioned.  Through 
interdisciplinary  and  special  purpose  institutes  the 
University  provides  an  instrument  through  which 
the  scholarly  and  professional  skills  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  faculty  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  areas  of  vital 
importance  to  society.  Previous  Annual  Reports 
have  described  specifically  functions  performed  by 
these  institutes.  During  1969-70  more  service  of 
continuing  high  quality  was  carried  on  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Marine  Sciences,  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science,  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  the  Child  Development  Center,  the  Materials 
Research  Center,  the  Computation  Center,  the  Ack- 
land  Art  Center,  and  the  Highway  Safety  Research 
Center.  The  Institute  of  Government,  steadily  ex¬ 
panding  its  services  to  local  and  state  governments, 
had  an  especially  busy  year.  Favorable  action  by 
the  Legislature  of  1969  authorized  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  Institute  to  enable  it  to  enlarge  its 
services  to  the  State. 

The  University  Press  issued  during  the  year  45 
titles,  32  of  its  own  selection,  and  13  titles  in  the 
University’s  four  monographic  series,  and  continued 
publication  of  University-sponsored  journals.  As  was 
indicated  last  year,  despite  an  increasing  volume  of 
sales,  the  Press  faces  serious  financial  pressures.  The 
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University  has  been  unable  to  increase  its  financial 
support  these  past  two  years,  and  unless  greater 
financial  support  is  forthcoming  either  from  inside 
or  outside  the  University,  the  Press  faces  a  possible 
sharp  reduction  in  its  publishing  program.  Such  a 
course  of  action  is  unacceptable  to  the  University. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Director  of  the 
Press,  and  with  the  support  of  the  University,  this 
problem  must  be  solved. 


LIBRARIES 


The  new  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library 
is  an  outstanding  success;  approximately  5,000  read¬ 
ers  use  it  daily.  The  computer-assisted  charging  sys¬ 
tem  has  considerably  improved  the  service;  the 
reserve  book  system  has  improved  to  a  high  level 
of  satisfaction.  The  heavy  traffic  load  served  by  this 
library  addition  has  permitted  expansion  of  services 
in  the  main  library.  The  spatial  rearrangements  in 
the  main  library  are  now  complete. 

Main  library  usage  is  as  heavy  or  heavier  than 
before  the  undergraduate  library  was  completed. 
Forty  thousand  books  are  handled  each  month.  Self- 
service  in  the  stack  areas  is  working  well. 

The  library  photolaboratory  is  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  most  versatile  and  best-equipped  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Southeast.  The  copying  facilities  continue 
to  expand  and  to  take  an  ever  increasing  role  in  the 
exchange  of  resources  between  libraries.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  volumes  a  month  are  loaned,  one-fourth 
as  many  borrowed,  and  about  40%  of  these  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  photocopy  form. 

Over  $1,000,000  will  be  spent  on  books,  jour¬ 
nals,  and  bindings  this  year.  This  points  up  the  most 
critical  need  of  the  library,  space,  in  two  areas, 
stacks  and  special  collections.  With  all  shelves 
filled  almost  beyond  operational  capacity,  the  Wil¬ 
son  bookstacks  hold  only  55%  of  the  library’s  book 
collection.  The  accessions  for  1969-70  alone  will 
require  2/3  of  one  stack  level.  The  special  collec¬ 
tions,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Collection,  and  Rare  Book  Collection,  need 
twice  the  space  now  available.  Requests  for  funding 
for  new  stack  additions,  and  a  Special  Collections 


Library,  are  a  part  of  the  "C”  Budget  Request  for 
1971-72.  Support  for  these  additions  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  staff  of  the  library  continues  to  make  no¬ 
table  contributions  in  professional  activities  and 
writings.  Dr.  James  Thompson,  Undergraduate 
Librarian,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Library  at  UNC-G;  Don  Schneider  replaced  him 
as  Undergraduate  Librarian. 


RESEARCH  AND  CONTRACTS 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  received  496  new  and  renewed  grants  and 
contracts  totalling  $29,023,051  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  Research  grants  and  contracts  account  for 
$18,772,051  of  the  total  and  training  grants  $10,- 
251,000.  In  a  year  characterized  by  a  sharp  cutback 
in  Federal  obligations  to  universities  for  research 
and  training  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  dollar  amount 
represents  a  5.5%  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

The  Office  of  Research  Administration  was  estab¬ 
lished  ten  years  ago.  In  the  first  annual  statement 
issued  by  the  office,  it  was  reported  that  during 
fiscal  year  I960,  250  grants  and  contracts  totalling 
$4,781,865  had  been  awarded  to  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  next  year  (fiscal  year  1961)  showed 
an  increase  of  39%  with  an  annual  dollar  amount  of 
$6,665,832  and  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
University  had  been  awarded  over  $24  million  in 
outside  support  of  its  research  and  training  activities. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Gifts,  Grants,  and  Bequests  to  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  1969-70,  exclusive  of  research  and 
training  grants,  amounted  to  $4,059,236.06  from 
the  following  sources: 

Alumni  . $1,065,996.67 

Bequests  .  200,223.99 

Non-Alumni  .  337,153-37 

Corporations  .  291,385.11 

Foundations  .  2,164,476.92 
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The  1969-70  figures  are  less  than  last  year’s  high 
of  $4.4  million  but  well  above  the  average  of  the 
past  five  years.  Especially  gratifying  is  the  fact  that 
Alumni,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  contributed 
over  one  million  dollars. 

The  results  of  our  annual  programs  showed  in¬ 
creases  for  Alumni  Annual  Giving,  the  Educational 
Foundation  and  the  Law  Foundation,  with  the  other 
seven  programs  holding  firm  without  significant 
losses.  Corporate  gifts,  National  Foundations,  and 
non-alumni  gifts  also  showed  increases  over  last 
year.  Bequests,  although  less  than  the  previous 
year,  will  increase  badly  needed  scholarship,  fellow¬ 
ship  and  loan  fund  endowments. 

With  the  need  for  more  and  more  scholarships 
as  the  University  grows,  no  report  would  be  complete 
without  the  mention  of  the  Johnston  Scholars  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  established  by  the  James  M. 
Johnston  Charitable  Trust  of  Washington,  D.  C.  in 
memory  of  James  M.  Johnston,  'll.  This  program 
with  an  initial  gift  of  $250,000  will  eventually  add 
$500,000  each  year  to  the  total  scholarship  program 
for  undergraduates  and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  News  Bureau  continued  to  perform  respon¬ 
sibly  under  very  trying  conditions.  To  keep  the 
State  and  Nation  fully  informed  of  the  developments 
as  they  take  place  on  the  Campus  of  this  vast  Uni¬ 
versity  and  to  report  them  in  a  manner  pleasing  to 
students,  faculty,  and  administration  is  a  difficult 
and  challenging  assignment.  The  News  Bureau  is 
dedicated  in  its  efforts  to  provide  the  best  news 
coverage  that  is  possible. 

The  Alumni  Association  is  entering  a  new  era 
under  the  leadership  of  Clarence  Whitefield  ’48 
who,  on  July  1,  succeeded  J.  M.  Saunders  ’25  after 
43  years  of  devoted  service.  Mr.  Whitefield  is  al¬ 
ready  demonstrating  his  ability  to  organize  and  lead 
the  Alumni  on  to  greater  heights  in  their  service 
to  the  University. 

Once  again  the  University  can  point  to  its  alumni 
and  friends  for  their  generous  support  and  under¬ 
standing  during  difficult  times.  The  campus  disorders 
that  were  running  rampant  across  the  country  were 
not  conducive  to  a  climate  of  advocacy  and  con¬ 
fidence,  but  the  tradition  long  established  at  this 
University  prevailed  and  our  program  for  financial 


assistance  has  once  again  shown  improvement  in 
practically  all  areas. 


DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


1969-70  was  a  year  of  reorganization  in  the 
Business  Division  and  of  implementation  of  certain 
systems  and  procedures  which  are  intended  to  up¬ 
grade  the  performance  of  the  Division  and  to  in¬ 
crease  its  usefulness  to  the  University.  Mr.  John 
Temple,  CPA,  formerly  Business  Manager  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  assumed  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  University  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and 
other  business  affairs  as  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor, 
Business.  Mr.  Morris  Bass,  formerly  comptroller  at 
Memphis  State  University,  also  a  CPA,  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  accounting  and  budgeting 
functions  of  the  University  as  Assistant  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Finance.  Mr.  James  Vaughn,  CPA,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  newly  developed  Systems 
Department,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  and  Mr.  Ben 
Bridgers,  attorneys,  were  appointed  to  supervise  the 
operations  of  the  University  Property  Office.  These 
developments  have  given  the  Business  Division 
much  closer  control  and  better  supervision  by  well- 
qualified  persons  of  the  various  areas  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  business  operations. 

As  a  result  of  the  administrative  changes  which 
have  been  noted,  the  University  Business  Division 
has  instituted  a  bi-weekly  payroll  system  for  SPA 
employees,  instituted  tighter  controls  in  expendi¬ 
tures  of  University  funds  on  property  which  is 
leased  for  University  departmental  uses,  arranged 
for  the  use  of  credit  cards  in  certain  business  areas 
of  the  University  where  extension  of  credit  and  re¬ 
sulting  accounts  receivable  have  been  the  practice, 
and  has  issued  new  procedures  affecting  accounting 
and  business  reporting  in  many  areas  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

During  the  year  steps  were  taken  toward  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  University  accounting  back  into  a  central 
control,  the  computerization  of  several  areas  of  Uni¬ 
versity  business  functions,  the  institution  of  a  new 
chart  of  accounts,  a  closer  control  on  University  in¬ 
vestments  to  increase  yields,  improvement  in  hos- 
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pital  accounting  and  hilling  procedures,  and  more 
business-like  management  of  the  University’s  varied 
property  holdings. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  University 
Business  Division  developed  budgets  for  the  com¬ 
ing  biennium  prior  to  the  deadline  set  by  the  State 
Department  of  Administration  for  presenting  these. 
The  problem  of  a  food  service  on  the  campus  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  subject  for  study,  and  after  a  survey 
was  made  by  the  Business  Division  of  food  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  students  living  on  campus,  the  desir¬ 
ability'  of  some  sort  of  food  service  was  determined. 
Contracts  are  being  developed  whereby  food  service 
may  be  available  in  three  locations  as  of  the  fall 
semester. 

During  the  year  approximately  $21,000,000  of 
construction  on  the  campus  was  completed.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  plans  and  specifications  for  three  major 
projects  in  the  Health  Affairs  area  and  one  major 
classroom  and  faculty  office  building  on  the  aca¬ 
demic  campus  proceeded  during  the  year  and  has 
reached  a  point  where  contracts  are  expected  to  be 
let  on  these  buildings  within  the  first  three  months 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Another  major  area  of  emphasis  was  a  study  of 
the  University’s  utilities  systems  and  the  advisability 
of  retaining  them.  These  studies  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1970.  In  the  meantime,  based 
on  the  apparent  necessity  for  increasing  water  im¬ 
poundment  capacity,  the  University  Business  Divi¬ 
sion  is  progressing  with  plans  to  develop  a  new 
reservoir.  Plans  are  also  under  way  to  pave  the 
University  airport.  Upgrading  campus  maintenance 
has  been  a  major  project  for  the  year  and  specifics 
have  been  developed  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
certain  areas  of  the  campus  and  to  control  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic.  A  complete  upgrading  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  campus  traffic  regulations  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  year  and  approximately  350  additional 
perimeter  parking  spaces  have  been  completed. 

In  summary,  the  Business  Division  has  spent  a 
large  portion  of  the  year  in  reorganization  and  in 
instituting  procedures  which  will  update  and  make 
more  effective  its  discharge  of  its  responsibilities. 
The  cooperation  of  all  the  staff  of  the  Division 
during  the  reorganization  and  their  enthusiasm  in 


discharging  their  staff  responsibilities  has  been  most 
commendable. 


EXTENSION 


The  Extension  Division  enrolled  almost  16,000 
persons  in  its  noncredit  courses  and  more  than 
5,000  in  credit  activities  during  the  year.  It  has 
continued  to  appraise  its  programs,  to  revise  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  and  to  provide  services  to 
public  schools,  community  colleges,  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  other  agencies.  The  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  recognizes  needs  to  expand  the  programs  in 
business  administration,  science,  and  mathematics; 
to  obtain  support  for  faculty  participation  in  exten¬ 
sion  courses;  and  to  continue  updating  current  offer¬ 
ings. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  University’s  176th  Commencement  was  held 
May  30  to  June  1,  1970,  with  1,884  baccalaureate 
degrees  awarded,  65  of  them  with  honors  or  the 
highest  honors,  and  682  graduate  and  or  professional 
degrees.  During  the  year,  July  1,  1969  to  June  30, 
1970,  a  total  of  2,56 1  baccalaureate  degrees  and 
1,602  graduate  or  professional  degrees  were  awarded. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  Robert  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Elbert  Clifton  Daniel,  Jr.,  Robert  Burton 
House,  and  Susie  Marshall  Sharp.  The  baccalaureate 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  William  Gordon. 
Mr.  Daniel  delivered  the  Commencement  address. 


THE  DECADE:  A  LOOK 
BACKWARD  AND  CONCLUSION 


Within  the  decade  1960-70,  the  annual  reports 
of  the  three  chancellors  who  have  served  in  that 
time  document  a  steady  growth  in  the  University. 
It  seems  proper  now  for  us  to  look  back  and  to 
attempt  to  find  the  lessons  that  the  past  ten  years 
hold  for  us. 

That  for  practical  purposes  our  student  body 
doubled  its  size  (8,000-plus  in  the  fall  of  I960  versus 
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16,000-plus  in  the  fall  of  1969)  is  within  itself  an 
impressive  fact.  That  within  the  decade  we  awarded 
1,641  doctorates  is  also  impressive,  and  it  becomes 
startling  when  we  observe  that  this  number  exceeds 
by  200  the  number  awarded  in  all  the  years  between 
our  first  doctorate  in  1883  and  the  academic  year 
1959-60.  No  academician  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  facts  that  in  1959-60  our  library  acquired  its 
millionth  volume  and  that  in  ten  years  since  then  it 
added  more  than  another  million. 

In  1963  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  was  formed, 
and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  and  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Music  were  established.  In  the  departments 
of  the  Division,  where  we  had  ninety-nine  under¬ 
graduate  majors  in  1961,  we  had  309  majors  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  Among  them,  the  same  departments 
exactly  doubled  the  size  of  their  faculties  in  the 
same  period  (from  31  to  62  members). 

Since  I960  we  have  added  doctorates  in  eleven 
new  fields,  master’s  degrees  in  twenty,  and  majors 
for  bachelor  degrees  in  ten  new  interdisciplinary 
curricula  and  departments. 

One  of  the  new  departments,  Computer  and  In¬ 
formation  Science,  is  symbolic  of  a  kind  of  growth 
that  is,  as  Dean  Raymond  Dawson  has  called  it, 
"one  of  the  signal  achievements  of  the  decade.’’  In 
1964,  its  first  year,  the  Department  had  133  students 
in  its  several  classes;  in  1969-70,  it  had  1,041.  The 
development  of  the  Computation  Center,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Triangle  Universities  Computation 
Corporation,  the  application  of  computers  to  instruc¬ 
tion  and  research  in  many  varied  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  almost  continuous  devising  of  new  uses 
for  another  creature  of  the  1960’s  Administrative 
Data  Processing,  have  combined  to  place  the  com¬ 
puter  within  the  very  lifestream  of  the  institution. 

In  its  physical  facilities  the  University  has  had 
its  most  noticeable  growth.  Mr.  Eagles  reports  that 
the  physical  plant  has  been  enlarged  from  2,700,000 
square  feet  of  space  in  I960  to  5,000,000  square 
feet  in  1970  and  that  its  value  has  risen  in  the  same 
period  from  $68,000,000  to  $150,000,000. 

In  the  health  sciences  the  University  has  come 
of  age  in  this  decade.  As  Dr.  C.  Arden  Miller  puts 
it,  "The  need  for  additional  resources  is  well  known 
.  .  .  through  frequent  reports  prepared  for  inclusion 


in  our  budgetary  requests  to  the  General  Assembly. 
.  .  .  I  would  point  out  ...  an  impressive  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  requests  over  the  past  decade. 
We  have  moved  from  a  posture  of  needing  in¬ 
creased  resources  to  meet  the  internal  needs  of  the 
University  to  one  in  which  we  need  increased  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  pressing  needs  of  the  society  we 
serve,  which  looks  increasingly  to  academic  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  this  one  for  help  with  new  kinds  of 
trained  manpower  and  new  patterns  of  public 
service.’’ 

This  observation  clearly  suggests  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  about  our  growth:  It  has  not  been  a 
simple,  mechanical  enlarging  of  things.  Within  the 
past  ten  years,  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
changed;  it  has  not  been  merely  enlarged. 

Some  of  the  changes  were  the  natural  ones  that 
attend  the  coming  and  going  of  people.  I  began  this 
reminiscence  by  referring  to  the  three  chancellors 
who  have  held  office  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
Graduate  School  has  had  three  deans  and  an  acting 
dean;  so  did  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Only 
one  of  the  professional  schools,  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  ended  the  decade  without  a  change  in  its 
deanship.  Only  three  departments  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  have  chairmen  who  were 
in  office  in  the  fall  of  I960.  The  offices  of  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Health  Sciences  and  all  deanships  in 
the  Division  of  Health  Sciences  have  changed  hands 
in  the  decade.  And  of  the  1,514  members  of  the 
regular,  full-time  faculty  in  May  1970,  only  415 
or  27.4%  held  appointments  before  I960. 

As  impressive  as  these  facts  are,  their  real  value 
lies  beneath  the  surface.  They  mean  that  we  have 
come  more  and  more  to  depend  upon  officers  and 
teachers  whose  affection  for  and  loyalty  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  of  recent  origin.  Faculty  members  who 
came  to  the  University  in  the  past  decade  outnumber 
all  others  by  almost  3  to  1.  And  as  the  present  stu¬ 
dent  body  is  far  more  complex  than  the  I960  group, 
not  merely  larger,  so  is  the  present  faculty  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort  of  group  from  the  faculty  of  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  a  dedicated  faculty,  and  it  is  an  able  faculty,  as 
the  continuing  recognition  of  its  members  by  na¬ 
tional  and  international  professional  bodies  demon¬ 
strates;  it  is,  nevertheless,  different. 
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The  difference  is  most  apparent  among  the 
younger  members.  Younger  faculty  and  students 
alike  are  the  products  of  an  American  society  that 
has  changed  rapidly  and  extensively  in  the  last 
decade.  For  many  reasons  teachers  and  students 
alike  are  more  inclined  than  their  predecessors  to 
be  skeptical  of  the  adequacy  of  the  governing  con¬ 
ventions  of  all  our  institutions,  including  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Moreover,  in  today’s  academic  world  faculty 
members  are  discipline-oriented  rather  than  institu¬ 
tion-oriented.  Newcomers  to  the  University  faculty 
understandably  think  of  themselves  first  as  chem¬ 
ists,  historians,  biologists,  political  scientists,  etc., 
and  secondarily  as  members  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  faculty. 

Strong  devotion  to  one’s  discipline  is  clearly 
essential  to  scholarship  and  high  quality  teaching. 
Yet,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
strong  disciplines  and  major  scholarly  and  scientific 
advances  have  best  developed  in  the  environment 
of  strong  universities.  Freedom  of  inquiry,  indispens¬ 
able  financial  support,  and  the  intellectual  climate 
essential  to  sustained  scholarship — all  these  are  the 
attributes  of  a  genuine  university.  Our  challenge 
in  the  years  ahead  is  certainly  not  to  inhibit  in  any 
way  advances  in  scholarship,  but  rather  in  addition 
to  scholarly  advances,  to  elicit  from  our  faculty  deep 
institutional  loyalty  and  dedication,  emanating  from 
the  conviction  that  this  university  is  indeed  an  intel¬ 
lectual  community  fully  committed  to  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry,  freedom  of  learning,  and  freedom  of  teaching. 

Ten  years  ago  spokesmen  for  American  educa¬ 
tion  were  given  to  saying  that  the  universities  had 
become  true  partners  with  government  and  business. 
They  meant  that  we  provided  the  libraries,  labora¬ 
tories,  brains,  and  faculty-student  labor  for  the  re¬ 
search  needed  for  new  products  and  procedures. 
Now,  we  know  that  the  universities  are  tied  to  and 
bound  by  our  society  in  many  other  ways  that  are 
strong  and  subtle.  We  can  strive  to  conduct  our 
affairs  with  wisdom;  we  owe  that  much  to  our  society 
and  to  ourselves.  But  from  within  the  campuses,  we 
cannot  settle  the  wars  and  right  all  the  age-old 
wrongs  that  cause  many  of  the  young — faculty  and 
students — to  hold  their  skeptical  views  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  strident  methods  of  protest.  The  activist 
is,  beyond  doubt,  unlovable  in  his  self-righteousness 


and  in  his  carelessness  with  the  best  of  our  achieve¬ 
ments  as  he  sets  out  to  attack  the  worst.  He  is  not, 
however,  a  creature  of  the  universities;  he  may  reach 
his  grim  flowering  on  the  campus,  but  he  is  not 
indigenous  to  it. 

For  an  understanding  of  these  things,  no  less 
than  for  continued  financial  support,  we  look  to 
the  people  of  our  state  and  country.  The  last  decade 
shows  how  mightily  the  American  university  can 
achieve,  and  it  shows  how  complex  and  intertwined 
the  parts  of  the  university  are  and  how  complex  and 
intertwined  the  campus  and  the  society  are. 

The  American  university,  no  more  than  other 
institutions,  is  immune  from  the  problems  of  a 
troubled  society.  Awareness  of  this  does  not  relieve 
us  of  the  need  to  govern  ourselves  better  within  the 
campus.  If  the  University  does  not  provide  for  its 
own  internal  governance,  one  must  expect  that  per¬ 
sons  outside  the  University  will  attempt  to  provide 
it.  The  goals  ahead  are  clear — to  hold  to  the  good 
that  we  have  and  to  renew  and  rededicate  ourselves 
for  the  work  of  the  coming  decade. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


APPENDIX 


The  New  General  College  Curriculum 

After  almost  a  year  and  a  half  of  study,  the 
faculty-student  committee  chaired  by  Kenan  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eugen  Merzbacher  made  its  report  on  the 
General  College  curriculum  in  October.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Boards  acted  upon  the  committee’s 
recommendations  and,  with  some  reordering  and 
modification,  transmitted  these  to  the  Faculty  Coun¬ 
cil  for  its  review  and  action  beginning  at  the 
December  meeting.  The  Council  debated  the  recom¬ 
mendations  on  December  5,  at  a  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose  on  December  12,  and  com- 
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plered  its  actions  in  January.  These  deliberations  on 
the  General  College  curriculum  coincided  with  coun¬ 
cil  action  on  those  segments  of  the  report  of  the 
Godfrey  Committee  on  the  Status  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  which  were  concerned  with  undergraduate  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  new  General  College 
curriculum  is  the  extent  to  which  students  are  free 
to  make  their  own  selection  of  courses  from  those 
open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Previously,  all 
students  in  the  General  College  were  required  to 
take  English  1,  2,  and  21,  three  or  four  semesters 
of  foreign  language,  two  semesters  of  mathematics 
(or  Greek  or  Latin  or  Philosophy  or  Computer 
Science),  Modern  Civilization  1  and  2,  and  three 
semesters  of  natural  science,  one  sophomore  social 
science,  and  four  semesters  of  physical  education. 
Although  many  students  would  "place  out’’  of  some 
of  these  required  courses,  the  practical  effect  was 
that  a  student  had  few  elective  choices  his  freshman 
year. 

The  new  curriculum  consists  primarily  of  a  dis¬ 
tribution  requirement.  It  includes: 

I.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  (English  1  and  2) 
Required  of  all  students,  but  they  may  be 
exempted  with  credit. 

II.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  OR  MATHEMATI¬ 
CAL  SCIENCE  (two  to  four  courses)  Most 
students  in  a  B.A.  degree  program  may  choose 
to  meet  either  of  these  requirements.  In  some 
B.S.  programs  they  will  still  be  expected  to 
satisfy  both,  and  all  freshmen  entering  the 
University  after  June  1,  1970,  who  fail  to  place 
in  language  3  in  their  placement  examination 
must  pass  language  1  and  2,  or  2,  with  credit 
given  for  the  courses  taken. 

A.  Foreign  Language  (three  to  four  courses). 
The  language  option  is  satisfied  by  pass¬ 
ing  language  3,  4,  and  a  course  beyond  4 
in  a  language  in  which  the  student  has 
two  or  more  units  of  high  school  credit, 
or  language  1,  2,  3,  4  in  a  new  language. 

B.  Mathematical  Science  (two  courses).  To 
satisfy  this  option  students  will  pass  two 
courses  in  Mathematics  or  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Statistics  or  mathematical  logic. 


III.  DIVISIONAL  ELECTIVES  (eight  courses) 

A.  Social  Sciences:  three  courses  to  be  chosen 
from  at  least  two  departments  (Anthro¬ 
pology,  Economics,  Geography,  History, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociol¬ 
ogy).  These  departments  have  listed  forty- 
nine  courses  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
Divisional  Electives  in  social  science. 

B.  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts:  three  courses 
to  be  chosen  from  at  least  two  departments 
and  curricula  (Art,  Classics,  Comparative 
Literature,  Dramatic  Art,  English,  Ger¬ 
manic  Languages,  Linguistics,  Music,  Phi¬ 
losophy,  RTVMP,  Religion,  Romance 
Languages,  Slavic  Languages).  Courses 
taken  to  satisfy  the  foreign  language  op¬ 
tion  may  not  be  included  among  these 
three  electives.  Forty-four  courses  are 
available  as  Humanities-Fine  Arts  elec¬ 
tives. 

C.  Natural  Sciences:  two  courses,  at  least  one 
of  which  must  be  a  four-hour  laboratory 
course,  in  these  departments  and  curricula: 
Astronomy,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Geography,  Geology,  Physics,  Psychology, 
Zoology.  Twenty-five  courses  are  available 
as  Natural  Science  electives. 

IV.  COLLEGE  ELECTIVES  (six  to  eight  courses). 
Some  340  courses  in  departments,  schools,  and 
curricula  are  available  to  students  as  College 
Electives.  Not  more  than  four  courses  may  be 
taken  in  a  single  department. 

In  adopting  these  curricular  changes,  and  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Godfrey  Committee  report,  the  Faculty 
Council  asked  that  there  be  a  "vigorous  recommit¬ 
ment  of  the  University’s  resources  to  the  education 
of  beginning  students.”  Specifically,  it  urged  that 
efforts  be  made  to  increase  the  involvement  of  senior 
faculty  in  the  teaching  of  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Consistent  with  these  goals,  the  Council  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Merzbacher  Committee 
that  a  program  of  Freshman  Seminars  be  established. 
These  will  be  taught  by  full-time  faculty,  and  the 
enrollment  in  each  will  be  limited  to  fifteen  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  forty-two  seminars  are  scheduled  for 
the  fall  semester  1970,  and  some  23  already  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  spring  semester  1971.  On  the  basis  of 
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early  freshman  pre-registration  this  summer,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  demand  for  these  seminars  may  far 
exceed  the  supply.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  offerings  can  be  enlarged  quickly  so 
that  each  freshman  who  desires  to  enroll  in  such  a 
seminar  will  be  able  to  do  so  during  one  semester. 

In  its  review  of  undergraduate  education  the 
Council  also  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Merzbacher  Committee  that  provision  be  made  for 
continuing  review  of  the  General  College  curriculum. 
In  response  to  this  action,  Dean  Nelson  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  General  College  advisory  council  of  students, 
General  College  faculty  advisers,  and  other  faculty 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1970.  This  advisory  body 
will  also  work  with  Dean  Nelson  and  the  General 
College  staff  in  recommending  appropriate  steps  to 
improve  the  system  of  advising  for  General  College 
students.  The  advising  system  was  given  some  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  Merzbacher  Committee,  and  during  the 
spring  semester  just  ended  Dean  Nelson  has  taken 
steps  to  enlarge  the  staff  of  faculty  advisers  in  the 
General  College.  He  has  visited  other  campuses  to 
obtain  information  about  their  advising  programs. 

In  response  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 
Council,  an  Office  of  Experimental  Studies  has  been 
established  in  the  General  College  and  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  beginning  July  1,  1970.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mark  Appelbaum  (Psychology)  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  acting  Associate  Dean  for  Experi¬ 
mental  Studies  and  has  begun  to  assemble  a  faculty- 
student  advisory  committee  to  work  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  Dean  Appelbaum  has  been 
asked  to  work  with  Dean  Nelson  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  freshman  seminar  program,  to  explore  the 
areas  recommended  for  further  study  by  the  Merz¬ 
bacher  Committee,  and  to  work  with  departments 
in  the  College  in  their  efforts  to  improve  instruc¬ 
tion  of  freshmen. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Faculty 

July  1,  1969— June  30,  1970 
Administration 


Name  School  or  Department 

Ralph  H.  Boatman  . Dean,  Allied  Health  Sciences 

Morris  F.  Bass  . Asst.  Vice  Chancellor,  Finance 


Name  School  or  Department 

Clarence  N.  Stover,  Jr . Asst.  Dean  for  Administration, 

Medicine 

John  L.  Temple  . Asst.  Vice  Chancellor,  Business 


Professor 


George  E.  Bair  . 

Richard  Scott  Bear  . 

Richard  Lee  Brummet  ... 

Joseph  A.  Buckwalter  .. 
Morris  S.  Davis  . 

James  J.  Gallagher  . 

Paul  Kropp  . 

James  Herbert  McLeran 

Brook  Otis  . 

Robert  Peters  . 

Conrad  Seipp  . 

Howard  A.  Schneider  .... 
Christoph  E.  Schweitzer 

Myron  S.  Silverman  . 

Guy  W.  Steuart  . 

Roy  V.  Talmage  . 

William  F.  Via,  Jr . 

Douglas  C.  C.  Young  .... 


. RTVMP 

. Medicine 

...Willard  J.  Graham  Professor, 
Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

.Morehead  Prof,  of  Astronomy, 
Physics 

,Wm.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Professor, 
Education 

. Chemistry 

. Dentistry 

. Paddison  Professor,  Classics 

. Speech  &  Hearing  Sciences, 

English 

. City  and  Regional  Planning 

. Medicine 

. Germanic  Languages 

. Dentistry 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Paddison  Professor  of  Greek 

Classics 


Associate  Professor 


Thomas  S.  Baldwin  ... 

Calvin  M.  Bower  . 

Robert  C.  Brown  . 

William  A.  Campbell 

Michael  Caplow  . 

Robert  W.  Clarke  . 

John  P.  Evans  . 

Arthur  L.  Finn  . 

Merrel  D.  Flair  . 

James  R.  Frazier  . 

Robert  N.  Funk  . 

Haskell  Gruber  . 

Michael  Haas  . 

Lars  E.  Hammarstrom 

Jacob  S.  Hanker  . 

James  E.  Hashim  . 

Thomas  L.  Isenhour  .. 
Roberta  H.  Jackson  ... 

Paul  F.  Kress  . 

Donald  B.  Kuspit  . 

Robert  A.  Lassiter  . 

Joseph  F.  Lee,  Jr . 

Karl  F.  Leinfelder  . 

George  M.  Masters  .... 
Robert  R.  Mayer  . 


. Education 

. Music 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine  (Clinical) 

. Education 

. Dentistry  (Cancelled) 

. Political  Science 

. Dentistry 

. Dentistry 

. RTVMP 

. Chemistry 

. Education 

. Political  Science 

. Art 

. Education 

.Julian  Price  Associate  Professor 
of  Business  Administration 

. Dentistry 

. Romance  Languages 

. City  and  Regional  Planning 
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Name 

William  H.  Melson  ... 

James  L.  Paul  . 

Thomas  1.  Ribich  . 

James  T.  Robey  . 

William  R.  Stanmeyer 

William  S.  Stewart  . 

Walter  E.  Stumpf  . 

Victor  L.  Wallace  . 

Roger  N.  Waud  . 

Richard  V.  Wolfenden 
William  J.  Yount  . 


School  or  Department 

. RTVMP 

. Education 

. Business  Administration 

. Business  Administration 

. Dentistry 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

.Computer  &  Information  Science 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 


Assistant  Professor 


Wallace  D.  Abbey,  Jr. 

James  E.  Allen  . 

Lloyd  B.  Anderson  . 

Thomas  J.  Andrews  .... 

Thomas  Baer  . 

Barbara  Bain  . 

Ted  J.  Barnes  . 

Emily  Barrow  . 

Elba  F.  Baskin  . 

John  C.  Belland  . 

Leonard  Berlow  . 

Michael  E.  Bishop  . 

George  D.  Blenkard  .... 

Beverly  A.  Bowser  . 

Thomas  H.  Brylawski 
Ernest  J.  Burkes,  Jr.  .. 
Mary  McG.  Caldwell  ... 

Joe  H.  Camp  . 

Charles  N.  Carney  . 

David  W.  Chambers  .. 

Hei-Shen  Chi  . 

William  S.  Cleveland  . 

Brian  Coates  . 

Anthony  J.  Conger  . 

James  R.  Cox  . 

William  B.  Cox  . 

Thomas  B.  Crabill  . 

Takey  Crist  . 

John  M.  Crowell  . 

David  G.  Dannenbring 

Mary  E.  Davis  . 

Robert  K.  Davis  . 

William  C.  Dickison  ... 

Howard  D.  Doll  . 

Thomas  A.  Dowling  ... 

Paul  Dunham,  Jr . 

Daniel  B.  Eisenberg  .... 
Donald  A.  Eisenman  ... 

Howard  Elder  . 

David  G.  Epstein  . 

James  D.  Fabrey  . 


. Dentistry 

. Public  Health 

. Linguistics  &  Non-Western 

Languages 

. Law 

. Chemistry 

. Nursing 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Education 

. Pharmacy 

. Journalism 

. Medicine 

. Nursing 

. Mathematics 

. Dentistry 

. Dentistry  (Cancelled) 

. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Political  Science 

. Statistics 

. Psychology 

. Psychology 

. English 

. Dentistry 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Business  Administration 

. Dramatic  Art 

. Dentistry 

. Botany 

. English 

. Statistics 

. Physical  Education 

. Romance  Languages 

. Mathematics 

.Computer  &  Information  Science 

. Law 

. Mathematics 


Name  School  or  Department 

Lawrence  E.  Feinberg  . Slavic  Languages 

Gerald  Anton  Fisher,  Jr.  Computer  &  Information  Science 

James  D.  Foley  . Computer  &  Information  Science 

John  W.  Florin  . Geography 

James  R.  Frazier  . Psychology  (Clinical) 

John  Gaa  . Education 

Graham  S.  Gibbard  . Psychology 

Ronald  A.  Greenspan  . Dentistry 

Tommy  B.  Griffin  . Medicine 

Louis  B.  Guy,  Jr . Dentistry 

Marjorie  J.  Healey  . Dentistry 

William  D.  Heizer  . Medicine 

Earl  P.  Hicks  . Dentistry 

Robert  C.  Hollow,  Jr . Linguistics 

Burkett  W.  Huey,  Jr . Slavic  Languages 

Luther  H.  Hutchens  . Dentistry 

Gary  F.  Jensen  . Sociology 

Andrew  M.  Johnson  . Medicine 

Betty  S.  Johnson  . Nursing 

Basheer  A.  M.  Khumawala  . Business  Administration 

David  G.  Kleinbaum  . Public  Health 

F.  X.  Calvin  Knobeloch  . Medicine 

Bruno  Alfons  Koch  . Dramatic  Art 

Lois  M.  Kopp  . Nursing 

Benjamin  J.  Korgen  . Geology 

Lawrence  L.  Kupper  . Public  Health 

Robert  S.  Lawrence  . Medicine 

Kuo-Hsiung  Lee  . Pharmacy 

William  T.  Levine  . Political  Science 

Thomas  C.  Long  . Zoology 

Frederick  B.  Lopp  . Dentistry 

Donald  L.  Madison  . Medicine 

Catherine  A.  Maley  . Romance  Languages 

Emil  E.  Malizia  . City  &  Regional  Planning 

Keiji  Marushige  . Medicine 

W.  James  McCoy  . History 

William  E.  McFarland  . Business  Administration 

Frank  Thomas  Mclver  . Dentistry 

Gail  H.  McLean  . Dentistry 

William  D.  McLester  . Medicine 

Donald  E.  McMillan  . Medicine 

Paul  A.  Metzger,  Jr . Physical  Education 

Harvey  D.  Miller  . Institute  of  Government 

Barry  M.  Moriarty  . Geography 

James  M.  Morrow,  Jr . Education 

Barry  Nakell  . Law 

Jane  P.  Packard  . Classics 

Francis  H.  Parker  . City  &  Regional  Planning 

Jerry  E.  Patterson  . Dentistry 

M.  Steven  Piver  . Medicine 

John  W.  Preece  . Dentistry 

Walter  Prywansky  . Education 

Yves  D.  de  la  Queriere  . Romance  Languages 

Philip  E.  Rakita  . Chemistry 

Warren  K.  Ramp  . Dentistry 
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Name 


School  or  Department 


Ronald  C.  Reitz  . 

Michael  P.  Remler  . 

Benson  Rosen  . 

Allan  G.  Rosenfield  . 

Steven  S.  Rosefielde  . 

Frederick  A.  Russ  . 

Charles  P.  Schuch  . 

Ron  L.  Seckinger  . 

Richard  H.  Shachtman  . 

Eugene  F.  Shaw  . 

Harold  C.  Smith  . 

Woollcott  K.  Smith  . 

Joseph  J.  Sparling  . 

Michael  J.  Symons  . 

Catherine  A.  Taylor  . 

Michael  L.  Tracy  . 

Edward  J.  Triggs  . 

James  E.  Veney  . 

Johann  C.  F.  Von  Helms 

Thomas  S.  Wallsten  . 

Barbara  H.  Wasik  . 

Stephen  F.  Weiss  . 

James  W.  White  . 

Aaron  H.  Wilson  . . 

Warren  R.  Wogen  . 

David  R.  Work  . 


. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Public  Health  (Cancelled) 

. Business  Administration 

. Business  Administration 

. Physical  Therapy 

. History 

. Statistics 

. Journalism 

. Medicine 

. Statistics 

. Education 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Education 

. Pharmacy 

. Public  Health 

. Classics  (Cancelled) 

. Psychology 

. Education 

.Computer  &  Information  Science 

. . Political  Science 

. Dentistry 

. Mathematics 

. Pharmacy 


Director 

James  J.  Batter  . Computation  Center 

David  J.  Brower  . Urban  Services 

Richard  G.  Cashwell  . Undergraduate  Admissions 

Mathew  M.  N.  Hodgson  . University  Press 

Jonathan  B.  Howes  . Center  for  Urban  &  Regional 

Studies 

James  J.  Gallagher  . Frank  P.  Graham  Child  Dev.  Center 

Robert  Peters  . Institute  of  Speech  &  Hearing 

Sciences 

Clarence  Whitefield  . Alumni  Records 


PROMOTIONS 


Professor 


Donald  L.  Allen  . Dentistry 

Joseph  Anderle  . History 

Billy  Baggett  . Medicine 

B.  D.  Barker  . Dentistry 

Jack  E.  Blackburn  . Education 

William  B.  Blythe  . Medicine 

Bert  Bradley  . English 

Charles  V.  Briscoe  . Physics 

Harrie  R.  Chamberlin  . Medicine 

Francis  N.  Collier  . Chemistry 

Clifton  E.  Crandell  . Dentistry 


Name 

Robert  L.  Davis  . 

Myrl  L.  Ebert  . 

J.  Wilbert  Edgerton  . 

Harold  J.  Fallon  . 

Foster  Fitz-Simons  . 

Herbert  S.  Harned  . 

John  C.  Herion  . 

R.  Sterling  Hennis  . 

Jan  Hermans  . 

Robert  D.  Higginbotham 

Philip  F.  Hirsh  . 

C.  D.  Jenkins  . 

Cornelius  T.  Kaylor  . 

Richard  A.  King  . 

William  E.  Lassiter  . 

Helmut  H.  Lieth  . 

W.  T.  McFall  . 

Ancel  C.  Mewborn  . 

Robert  L.  Ney  . 

Paul  A.  Obrist  . 

Theodore  E.  Oldenburg  .. 

C.  R.  O’Melia  . 

Richard  C.  Phillips  . 

Dana  E.  A.  Quade  . 

Harold  Roberts  . 

Frank  W.  Ryan  . 

Pranab  K.  Sen  . 

Stephen  M.  Shaforth  . 

Robert  Smith  . 

Albrecht  B.  Strauss  . 

W.  D.  Strickland  . 

Marvin  Silver  . 

Petrus  Tax  . 

Mason  P.  Thomas,  Jr . 

W.  J.  Waddell  . 

Richard  I.  Walker  . 

Marcus  B.  Waller  . 

D.  W.  Warren  . 

Siegfried  Wenzel  . 

Matthew  T.  Wood  . 


School  or  Department 

. Mathematics 

. H.  A.  Library 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Dramatic  Art 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Education 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 

. Botany 

. Dentistry 

. Mathematics 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Public  Health 

. Education 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Public  Health 

. Physics 

. Medicine 

. English 

. Dentistry 

. Physics 

. Germanic  Languages 

.Institute  of  Government 

. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Dentistry 

. English 

. Dentistry 


Associate  Professor 


James  R.  Abernathy  . 

Karl  H.  Blau  . 

Doris  P.  Bradley  . 

P.  D.  Gil  Casado  . 

Gillian  T.  Cell  . 

Peter  G.  Filene  . 

Eleanor  A.  Forbes  .... 

R.  G.  George  . 

Robert  J.  Gwyn  . 

Edward  S.  Howie  . 

Arnold  D.  Kaluzny  ... 
Richard  W.  Kinnaird 
Peter  Lachenbruch  .... 


. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Romance  Languages 

. History 

. History 

. Dentistry 

. Nursing 

. RTVMP 

.Business  Administration 

. Public  Health 

. Art 

. Public  Health 
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Name 

Rolf  Lynton  . 

S.  C.  Marks  . 

Michael  R.  McVaugh 

Robert  A.  Melott  . 

Helmut  C.  Mueller  ... 

John  C.  Parker  . 

R.  Peach  . 

James  L.  Peacock  . 

William  J.  Peck  . 

Richard  W.  Pfaff  . 

Jay  F.  Rosenberg  . 

Donald  L.  Shaw  . 

Darrell  W.  Stafford  .. 
Thomas  A.  Stumpf  ... 

Julia  Watkins  . 

Samuel  F.  Wells  . . 

Dale  A.  Whitman  ... 
David  G.  Whitten  ... 
Donald  M.  Wood  . 


School  or  Department 

. Population  Center 

. Dentistry 

. History 

. Law 

. Zoology 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Anthropology 

. Religion 

. History 

. Philosophy 

. Journalism 

. Zoology 

. English 

. Public  Health 

. History 

. Law 

. Chemistry 

. Medicine 


Assistant  Professor 


J.  A.  Anderson  . . 

L.  S.  Anderson  . 

Mark  I.  Appelbaum 

Joseph  Aponte  . 

A.  A.  Bechtoldt  . . 

A.  G.  Bevin  . 

W.  P.  Biggers  . . 

Eva  C.  Boyd  . . 

E.  M.  Bozymski  . 

William  E.  Brenner 
James  C.  Carpenter 

Chi-Bom  Chae  . . 

G.  M.  Cleland  . 

Joan  Cornoni  . 

Charles  E.  Coughlin 

L.  N.  Daly  . 

James  D.  Folds  . . 

E.  L.  Goolsby  . 

F.  C.  Guinto  . . 

Ronald  W.  Helms  ... 
Gene  A.  Holland  .... 

W.  P.  Hood  . 

Ronald  W.  Hyatt  ... 
William  D.  Ilgen  .... 

B.  R.  Johnson  . 

Horton  G.  Jolly  . . 

Eugen  Kangas  . 

Lawrence  Kessler  . . . 
Roger  W.  Lotchin  ... 

M.  L.  Lowe  . . 

Paul  Magennis  . 

R.  S.  Mandel  . 

Charles  E.  Matthews 
J.  A.  W.  McKay  .... 


. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. . Medicine 

. . Medicine 

. . Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Psychology  (Clinical) 

. Medicine 

Institute  of  Government 

. Public  Health 

. English 

. Medicine  (Clinical) 

. . Medicine 

. . Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Dentistry 

. . Medicine 

. Physical  Education 

. . Romance  Languages 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. Art 

. History 

. History 

. Public  Health 

. Art 

. Medicine 

. . Education 

. Nursing 


Name 

Jeffrey  Obler  . 

Gordon  Pearlman  . 

Edwin  Preston  . 

Theodore  M.  Roberson 

David  P.  Rogers  . 

R.  W.  Shermer  . 

Fred  D.  Summers  . 

Alvis  Turner  . 

Louis  Underwood  . 

P.  S.  Williams  . 

Dennis  J.  Zaborowski  . 
Michael  Zenge  . 


School  or  Department 

. Political  Science 

. Dramatic  Art 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

..Psychology  (Clinical) 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Art 

. Music 


James  R.  Gaskin 


Director 

. Registrar,  Director  of 

Institutional  Research 


RETIREMENTS 


Walter  Allen,  Jr . 

Donald  B.  Anderson 

Herbert  R.  Baer  . 

George  E.  Barnes  . 

A.  Hughes  Bryan  . 

Sidney  S.  Chipman  .. 
John  H.  Ferguson  ... 

Keener  C.  Frazer  . 

Werner  P.  Friederich 

Vinton  A.  Hoyle  . 

Kermit  F.  Knudtzon 
Clement  S.  Logsdon  . 

David  C.  Monroe  . 

Robert  A.  Ross  . 

George  E.  Shepard  ... 


Professor 


. Classics 

. Botany 

. Law 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 

. Public  Health 

. Medicine 

. Political  Science 

. Germanic  Languages 

. Mathematics 

. Dentistry 

.Business  Administration 

. Political  Science 

. Medicine 

. Physical  Education 


Associate  Professor 

Pauline  W.  McCaskill  . Nursing 


RESIGNATIONS 


Professors 


Donald  L.  Allen  . 

Billy  Baggett  . 

Anthony  F.  Bartholomay 

James  H.  Blackman  . 

Faustena  Blaisdell  . 

Charles  E.  Bowerman  ... 

Chester  J.  Cavallito  . 

John  B.  Chase,  Jr . 

David  A.  Davis  . 


. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

.Medicine  &  Public  Health 

. . Business 

. Nursing 

. Sociology 

. Pharmacy 

. Education 

. Medicine 
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Name 

Philipp  P.  Fehl  . 

Christopher  C.  Fordham 

Clifford  M.  Foust  . 

Richard  L.  Frautschi  . 

Ralph  A.  Gakenheimer  . 

William  J.  Hall  . 

Osborne  B.  Hardison  .. 

Martin  H.  Keeler  . 

Donald  R.  Matthews  .... 

Richard  M.  Peters  . 

Walter  A.  Sedelow  . 

Charles  F.  Zukoski  . 


School  or  Department 

. Art 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Romance  Languages 

City  &  Regional  Planning 

. Statistics 

. English 

. Medicine 

. Political  Science 

. Medicine 

. Library  Science 

. Medicine 


Associate  Professor 

Margaret  Alice  Brown  . Nursing 

Herbert  E.  Christensen  . Medicine 

Edward  M.  Collins  . Education 

Martha  C.  Davis  . Nursing 

Robert  B.  Duke  . Medicine 

James  E.  Etheridge,  Jr . Medicine 

Robert  N.  Funk  . Education 

Glenn  E.  Hair  . Medicine 

Robert  W.  Heiny  . Education 

William  L.  Ivey  . Hospital  Administration 

Michael  P.  Katz  . Law 

Albert  R.  Krall  . Medicine 

William  J.  Murray  . Medicine 

James  E.  Overberger  . Dentistry 

Thomas  D.  Price  . Education 

Hugh  M.  Shingleton  . Medicine 

Clyde  J.  Umphlett  . Botany 

Neil  M.  Wigley  . Mathematics 

Ralph  L.  Woodward  . History 

Virginia  A.  Woodward  . Education 

William  G.  Wysor  . Medicine 

Assistant  Professor 

Wallace  E.  Abbey  . Dentistry 

Richard  N.  Andersen  . Medicine 

Charles  B.  Arnold  . Public  Health 

Katherine  N.  Ase  . Nursing 

Cora  E.  Bagley  . Sociology 

Eric  E.  Beamish  . Education 

John  T.  Bellair  . Medicine 

John  C.  Belland  . Education 

Michael  B.  Buckland  . Dentistry 

John  D.  Burchard  . Psychology 

Joe  H.  Camp  . Dentistry 

Lewis  F.  Carter  . Sociology 

Fernando  Colon  . Psychology 

Richard  M.  Courtney  . Dentistry 


Name 


School  or  Department 


Richard  D.  Crinkley  . 

Elsie  D.  Cross  . 

Edward  F.  Doehne  . 

Clifford  E.  Edmondson  .... 

Kathleen  N.  Ellegood  . 

Walter  R.  Fallaw  . 

Anne  H.  Fishel  . 

Gerald  A.  Fisher,  Jr . 

John  R.  Frissora  . 

Tadeusz  Z.  Gasinski  . 

Jay  H.  Glasser  . 

Roland  Greenspan  . 

George  F.  Hamilton  . 

Marjorie  J.  Healey  . 

Gordon  B.  Helmers  . 

Stuart  M.  Huff  . 

Peter  Hutchin  . 

Ruth  A.  Jackson  . 

Frank  Smith  Johnston,  Jr. 

Horton  G.  Jolly  . 

Daniel  N.  Kalikow  . 

Eleanor  R.  Kinney  . 

John  W.  Madden  . 

William  D.  McLester  . 

John  T.  McMillan  . 

Charles  C.  Mehegan  . 

William  A.  Morrison  . 

Stanley  A.  Mulaik  . 

Gerald  C.  Musselman  . 

Kenneth  R.  Nelson  . 

Paul  J.  Pickney  . 

Harold  C.  Smith  . 

Robert  H.  Trent  . 

William  O.  Trier  . 

Betty  B.  West  . 

Loyd  S.  Wright  . 

William  E.  Young  . 


. English 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. History 

. Dentistry 

. History 

. Nursing 

Computer  &  Information  Science 

. Romance  Languages 

. Slavic  Languages 

. Public  Health 

. Dentistry 

. Medicine 

. Dentistry 

. Dentistry 

. Education 

. Medicine 

. Psychology  (Clinical) 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Nursing 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Institute  of  Government 

. Medicine 

. Medicine 

. Psychology 

. Psychology 

. History 

. History 

. Medicine 

. Business  Administration 

. Medicine 

. Nursing 

. Education 

. Business  Administration 


Administration 

James  R.  Turner  . Asst.  Dean  for  Administration, 

Medicine 


Alfred  Oliver 


Director 

. Computation  Center 


DEATHS 


Lucia  Morgan 


Associate  Professor 


English 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHARLOTTE 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  D.  W.  COLVARD  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

july  1,  1969,  to  june  30,  1970 


INTRODUCTION 


Many  of  the  projections  and  expectations  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  were  borne 
out  in  1969-70  as  the  enrollment  exploded,  graduate 
programs  began,  major  buildings  were  completed, 
and  the  institution  rounded  out  much  of  its  basic 
administrative  structure. 

Developments  in  the  area  of  graduate  study 
gave  the  institution  a  sense  of  maturing.  The  insti¬ 
tution’s  launching  of  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies 
and  Community  Service  provided  a  sense  of  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  that  respect. 

Another  objective  of  the  University  has  been  to 
strengthen  its  relationship  with  the  community  col¬ 
leges.  The  program  in  engineering  technology 
helped  to  build  this  bridge. 

The  University  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  addi¬ 
tional  leadership,  filling  such  key  positions  as  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Division  of  Education  with  Dr. 
John  B.  Chase,  Jr.,  and  director  of  adminstration 
with  Silas  M.  Vaughn. 

The  planning  process  came  to  fruition  and  con¬ 
tinued.  The  initial  graduate  programs  were  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  series  of  planning  sessions.  An  inno¬ 
vative  University  constitution  also  came  through  the 
planning  process.  That  document  would  provide  for 
drawing  all  segments  of  the  University  into  the 
governance  of  the  institution. 

As  they  have  in  the  previous  years  of  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  brief  history,  private  contributions  continued 
to  have  substantial  impact  upon  the  development  of 
the  University.  The  Foundation  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  continued  its  invalu¬ 
able  support  of  the  institution  through  its  solicitation 


of  Patrons  of  Excellence  and  through  its  allocation 
of  funds  for  selected  programs,  many  of  which  could 
be  provided  in  no  other  way. 

Significant  progress  related  to  the  University 
environment  was  made  during  the  year.  The  Char¬ 
lotte  City  Council  and  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Commissioners  approved  a  zoning  plan  for  the 
University  City  area  which  will  be  conducive  to 
proper  growth  of  the  surrounding  community.  The 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation  took 
an  option  on  property  in  the  University  Research 
Park  area,  and  the  Allstate  Insurance  Company 
made  plans  to  build  a  facility  there. 

The  unrest  which  swept  the  nation  in  the  wake 
of  United  States  action  in  Cambodia  touched  the 
Charlotte  campus.  However,  students  expressed 
themselves  responsibly  and  the  faculty  made  reason¬ 
able  accommodations  to  the  concerns  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  time  of  agitation. 

The  lively  pace  of  construction  was  a  source  of 
interest  and  delight  to  those  associated  with  the 
campus  as  well  as  to  visitors. 


FACULTY 


The  full-time  faculty  for  1969-70  included  149 
members.  Four  faculty  members  received  their  doc¬ 
toral  degrees  during  the  year. 

One  faculty  member  published  a  book  during 
the  year,  and  fifty-seven  articles  were  published  in 
professional  journals.  Seventeen  papers  were  read 
at  professional  meetings. 

During  the  year  ten  faculty  members  were  pro¬ 
moted,  and  one  retired. 

Dr.  John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division  of  Education.  Dr.  Norman  W. 
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SchuJ  became  director  of  the  Institute  for  Urban 
Studies  and  Community  Service,  and  two  associate 
directors  were  named  to  work  with  him,  Mr.  John 
R.  Hampton  and  Mr.  Larry  G.  Owen. 


NEW  PROGRAMS 


In  1969-70,  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
degree  for  secondary  school  teachers  was  approved 
by  the  Graduate  Executive  Council  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  im¬ 
plemented  in  history,  mathematics,  and  English. 
The  Master  of  Education  degree  for  elementary 
school  teachers  was  also  implemented  after  approval. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  nearly  200  graduate  students 
had  enrolled  in  these  programs.  Also,  the  Master  of 
Management  degree  was  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Executive  Council  of  the  University  and  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  for  implementation  in  the  fall 
of  1970. 

A  professional  program  in  architecture  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  begin  with  a  planning 
year  remained  under  active  consideration.  The 
search  for  an  appropriate  leader  went  forward  dur¬ 
ing  much  of  1969-70. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  approved  a 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  degree  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Division  of  Engineering,  and  the  new 
work  got  under  way  in  September  1969-  Cordial 
support  from  the  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  in  the  state  launched  the  technology  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  fine  way.  Prospects  indicate  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  100  students  for  the  coming  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

Undergraduate  majors  in  German  and  art  re¬ 
ceived  final  approval  and  were  begun  on  campus 
during  the  past  year.  Additional  undergraduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  religion  and  music  were  planned  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  General  Administration  and  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  The  University  at  Charlotte 
is  now  rounding  out  its  undergraduate  offerings. 
On-campus  planning  in  physical  education  and  the 
fine  arts  has  received  considerable  faculty  atten¬ 
tion  in  1969-70. 


URBAN  EDUCATION 


Under  Dr.  Chase’s  direction,  the  Division  of 
Education,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Z. 
Smith  Reynolds  Foundation,  launched  a  program  in 
urban  education.  The  program  is  aimed  at  discover¬ 
ing  the  special  needs  of  inner  city  children  and  the 
proper  techniques  for  their  instruction.  It  is  also 
designed  to  furnish  a  training  ground  for  teachers 
who  will  be  going  into  the  schools  of  the  inner  city. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Learning  Institute  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Division  of  Education  took  part 
in  a  major  effort  to  prepare  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  kindergarten  program.  One  hundred 
fifty-five  teachers  from  the  western  half  of  the  state 
came  to  campus  for  a  summer  workshop. 

The  Division  of  Education  also  arranged  with 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System  to  use  an 
abandoned  school  in  the  inner  city  to  operate  an 
after-school  and  weekend  program  for  the  residents 
of  the  surrounding  community.  An  expansion  of 
all  these  efforts  is  anticipated  for  the  future. 


RESEARCH 


Faculty  research  at  Charlotte  continues  to  grow. 
Twenty-seven  faculty  members  received  grants 
funded  by  the  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  by  the  state.  The  faculty 
members  came  from  twelve  departments  as  com¬ 
pared  with  26  faculty  members  from  1 1  departments 
last  year. 

In  addition,  thirteen  faculty  members  and  teams 
of  faculty  members  were  awarded  grants  from  such 
agencies  as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  the  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  the  State  Planning  Task  Force,  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  and  corporations  including  BASF 
and  Wachovia  Bank. 

The  grants  received  for  individual  research  and 
for  action  programs  show  substantial  growth  over  the 
preceding  years.  In  proposal  form  there  are  several 
requests  that  will  total  even  more  for  the  coming 
year  if  they  are  approved. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  enrollment  for  the  first  summer  term  of 
1970  was  2,143;  for  the  second  term  1,494,  for  a 
combined  enrollment  of  3,637.  The  increase  was 
approximately  28  percent.  The  enrollment  exceeded 
the  projected  offering  in  quarter  hours  by  7,302. 
The  projection  was  19,500  quarter  hours,  and  actual 
enrollment  was  26,802.5  quarter  hours. 

The  University  offered  graduate  credit  in  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  for  the  first  time  in  1970,  and  enrolled 
435  graduate  students  in  the  first  session  and  209 
in  the  second  session.  The  increase  in  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  addition  of  a  number  of  workshops 
and  institutes  for  teachers  resulted  in  the  heavy  in¬ 
crease. 


COMPUTER  CENTER 


The  computer  center  in  1969-70  continued  to 
expand  its  role  as  an  effective  support  unit  for 
administration,  instruction,  and  research.  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  system  increased  45  percent  during  the 
year.  During  the  year,  the  first  non-state  funding 
was  received  from  an  NSF  grant  to  investigate  in¬ 
structional  uses  of  computers  in  statistics.  Equip¬ 
ment  purchased  from  this  grant,  together  with  state 
support,  greatly  increased  the  capacity  of  the  360/ 30. 

In  the  winter,  the  center  presented  a  seminar 
for  university  administrators  to  increase  their  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  resources  available  in  the  center,  and  to 
review  the  administrative  computing  already  under 
way. 

Two  programmers  were  added  to  the  staff  dur¬ 
ing  the  year:  Mr.  Jim  Winiarski,  former  educational 
officer  for  RCA  in  Charlotte;  and  Mr.  A1  McNeely, 
formerly  with  A.  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  and  Associates. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  URBAN  STUDIES 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community 
Service  was  established  January  1,  1970.  It  is  largely 
supported  by  funds  allocated  through  the  General 


Administration  and  administered  by  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  for  Research  and  Public  Service. 

It  also  receives  support  from  grants,  and  hous¬ 
ing  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char¬ 
lotte. 

Since  its  inauguration,  it  has  planned  and  held 
conferences  on  Low  Income  Housing,  Man  and  the 
Power  Resource,  and  River  Basin  Planning. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Institute  has  developed  and 
supervised  a  program  in  community  education  and 
service  involving  40  students  from  four  area  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  29  faculty  members  from 
three  area  institutions,  and  30  advisers  from  nine¬ 
teen  community  agencies  and  organizations. 

Through  the  appointment  of  Institute  associates, 
the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  has  produced  two  research  documents:  (1)  A 
Bibliography  of  Resource  Materials  for  Metrolina 
and  (2)  A  Land  Policy  Bibliography  on  the  Pied¬ 
mont. 

In  cooperation  with  faculty  members  and  vari¬ 
ous  business  interests,  the  Institute  is  developing  a 
Metrolina  Atlas  for  the  use  of  governments,  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  private  agencies  interested  in  this  region 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  Institute  assisted  in  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  Piedmont  Urban  Policy  Conference  as  a  non¬ 
profit  public  corporation.  The  Institute  also  assists 
in  the  publication  of  the  Conference’s  quarterly  news¬ 
letter. 


PLANNING  FOR  NEW  PROGRAMS 


With  assistance  from  a  grant  for  planning  studies, 
graduate  programs  in  chemistry  and  biology  (M.S. 
degree)  and  in  geography,  English,  history,  and 
mathematics  (M.A.  degree)  have  been  under  active 
consideration  during  the  past  year  and  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  General  Administration  and  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

An  undergraduate  major  program  in  music  has 
been  approved  by  the  faculty  and  forwarded  to  the 
General  Administration,  together  with  a  proposal  for 
a  major  program  in  physical  education. 
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Continuing  the  methodology  developed  over  the 
last  two  years,  new  programs  are  developed  first  on 
campus  and  then  subjected  to  the  criticism  and  com¬ 
ment  of  panels  of  consultants.  During  1969-70, 
seven  such  panels  were  developed: 

For  the  Master  of  Management  Program: 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Hart,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege,  Laurinburg,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  James  F.  Kane,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Dr.  William  A.  Owens,  Jr.,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia 

Mr.  J.  William  Stewart,  Jr.,  Haskins  and  Sells, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

For  the  MS.  Degree  in  Chemistry: 

Professor  Henry  Freiser,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Professor  L.  B.  Rogers,  Purdue  University, 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Professor  John  H.  Wotiz,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Carbondale,  Illinois 

For  the  M.A.  Degree  in  History: 

Professor  Richard  S.  Dunn,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Professor  Gaddis  Smith,  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Associate  Professor  Thomas  L.  Connelly,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

For  the  M.A.  Degree  in  Geography: 

Dr.  John  Fraser  Hart,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr.  Howard  Roepke,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  the  MS.  Degree  in  Biology: 

Dr.  M.  Dale  Arvey,  University  of  the  Pacific, 
Stockton,  California 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Maier,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Green  Bay,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Dr.  Donald  Charles  Scott,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia 

For  the  M.A.  Degree  in  English: 

Dr.  Jacob  H.  Adler,  Purdue  University, 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Blount,  Georgia  State  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Dr.  E.  Donald  Hirsch,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

For  the  M.A.  Degree  in  Mathematics: 

Dr.  Alexander  R.  Bednarek,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida 


Dr.  Emilie  Haynsworth,  Auburn  University, 
Auburn,  Alabama 

Dr.  John  W.  Neuberger,  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Dr.  George  Springer,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


STUDENTS 


The  year  1969-70  was  one  of  sharply  increased 
enrollment.  The  September  1969  head-count  enroll¬ 
ment  of  3,085  represented  an  increase  over  1968  of 
more  than  30  percent  and  an  increase  over  1967  of 
more  than  50  percent. 

The  fall  enrollment  included  the  first  graduate 
stu dents,  some  163  persons  in  various  states  of  "ad¬ 
mission”  because  of  the  late  date  at  which  the  pro¬ 
grams  were  authorized. 

The  proportion  of  out-of-state  students  rose 
slightly  from  3.4  percent  in  1968  to  4.3  percent  in 
1969  (from  82  to  133  students)  and  the  proportion 
of  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  full-time  pro¬ 
grams  increased  from  78  percent  to  79  percent  in 
1969. 

A  significant  factor  in  the  enrollment  picture 
is  the  junior  class  enrollment  (866),  which  was 
larger  than  the  freshman  enrollment  (783).  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  273  or  534  under¬ 
graduate  transfer  students  were  placed  in  the  junior 
class.  One  hundred  of  the  transfers  came  from  out- 
of-state  institutions  and  the  sources  of  the  434  stu¬ 
dents  who  transferred  in  from  within  North  Caro¬ 
lina  are:  public  senior  institutions,  94;  community 
colleges,  146;  private  senior  institutions,  77;  private 
junior  colleges,  108;  and  9  students  from  types  of 
training  schools. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


The  most  dramatic  change  in  campus  life  was 
the  arrival  of  approximately  600  dormitory  resi¬ 
dents,  the  first  in  the  University’s  history.  The  first 
year  in  the  residence  halls  was  basically  an  experi¬ 
mental  one  in  which  the  students  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  group  living  organizations  and  the  rules  and 
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regulations  under  which  they  would  live.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  Association  cooperated  with  the 
residence  hall  organization  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Student  Court  to  include  two  residence  halls  courts, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Personnel  assis¬ 
tants,  who  were  selected  and  trained  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1969,  acted  as  advisors  and  "author¬ 
ity”  in  the  halls  until  the  basic  organizations  and 
regulations  were  established. 

The  University  Center  continued  to  be  a  focal 
point  for  non-classroom  activities.  During  the  284 
days  the  University  was  in  session,  166  different 
groups  used  the  center  346  times. 

In  addition  to  the  residence  halls  program,  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  concerned  itself  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  University  governance  constitution,  with 
the  problems  of  the  environment  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Environmental  Teach-In  Committee, 
with  the  establishment  of  fraternities  and  sororities, 
with  the  development  of  a  course  evaluation  pro¬ 
gram,  with  the  chartering  process  for  student  organ¬ 
izations,  and  with  the  problems  of  minority  groups 
on  campus. 

Appearances  by  John  Ciardi,  poet,  editor  and 
lecturer;  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey;  the  Pacific  Reper¬ 
tory  Company;  and  German  pianist  Georgi  Riaba- 
koff  are  examples  of  the  quality  of  activities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  Center. 

Four  men’s  and  four  women’s  social  fraternities 
were  organized  during  the  year.  Three  of  the  men’s 
groups  affiliated  with  national  social  fraternities, 
Chi  Phi,  Kappa  Sigma,  and  Kappa  Alpha  Psi.  None 
of  the  women’s  groups  has  become  nationally  affiili- 
ated,  although  each  has  been  in  contact  with  na¬ 
tional  fraternities  and  looks  forward  to  affiliation. 
The  development  of  these  fraternities  has  been 
orderly,  and  the  University  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  affiliation  process.  None  of  the  groups  has 
acquired  property  as  yet. 

The  second  University  retreat  involving  faculty 
and  students  at  Chinqua-Penn  Plantation  was  quite 
successful.  Follow-up  with  the  group  on  campus  has 
resulted  in  the  involvement  of  more  students  in 
University  affairs. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  University  awarded  391  degrees  to  389  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  May,  1970  Commencement,  including 
the  first  graduate  degree,  a  Master  of  Education 
degree.  The  number  represents  an  increase  of  83 
over  the  preceding  year.  Other  firsts  include  the 
granting  of  the  first  bachelor’s  degrees  with  an 
option  in  Civil  Engineering  and  the  first  degrees 
in  art. 

The  Commencement  speaker,  Dr.  Philip  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  president  of  the  University  of  Houston,  spoke 
on  the  role  of  urban  universities  and  said  that  they 
must  help  solve  the  problems  of  their  cities  but 
must  continue  to  teach  effectively  and  conduct 
meaningful  research. 


COUNSELING  CENTER 


During  the  period  of  this  report,  the  Counseling 
Center  provided  counseling  services  for  245  clients. 
This  represents  9-5  percent  of  the  full-time  students 
for  the  academic  year  1969-70  and  places  the  Center 
near  the  national  average  of  10  percent  for  estab¬ 
lished  counseling  centers  at  the  University  level. 

The  Center  was  involved  in  a  total  of  97 6 
counseling  sessions  averaging  fifty  minutes  for  each 
session.  This  made  the  average  number  of  counsel¬ 
ing  sessions  per  client  slightly  below  four.  All  coun¬ 
seling  during  the  report  period  was  done  by  the 
director  and  a  counseling  psychologist. 

Not  included  in  these  figures  are  approximately 
50  counseling  cases  conducted  for  the  Veterans 
Administration;  also  excluded  were  various  emer¬ 
gency  situations  in  which  a  member  of  the  staff 
was  asked  to  go  to  the  Student  Health  Center  or 
those  occasions  in  which  a  student  came  to  a 
counselor’s  office  during  an  unscheduled  hour. 

The  Counseling  Center  provided  four  major 
types  of  testing  services:  local  group  testing  pro¬ 
grams,  state  testing  programs,  national  testing  pro¬ 
grams,  and  individual  testing.  Five  hundred  forty- 
two  individuals  were  tested  in  group  programs  and 
268  during  the  counseling  process. 
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One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Center  is  the 
carrying  out  of  research  related  to  the  area  of  coun¬ 
seling  psychology.  Usually  such  research  is  under¬ 
taken  to  meet  some  particular  need  of  tire  Univer¬ 
sity  or  individual  staff  members  might  engage  in 
such  activities  that  relate  to  some  of  their  basic 
scholarly  interests.  During  the  past  school  year,  Dr. 
Stephen  Bondy  collected  research  data  concerned 
with  value  communications  during  the  counseling 
process.  Dr.  Ronald  Simono  developed  a  research 
proposal  involving  the  Division  of  Engineering.  The 
project  will  be  concerned  about  the  refining  of 
occupational  identity  through  aptitudes,  interest  and 
values. 

Students  continued  to  respond  very  favorably 
to  the  educational-occupational  library  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  wide  range  of  information  in  the  areas  of 
scholarship  and  fellowship  announcements,  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  catalogs,  and  occupational 
directories. 

The  recently  developed  collection  of  reference 
materials  on  drugs  and  reading  materials  pertaining 
to  sex  and  family  life  was  especially  well  received 
since  there  is  a  lack  of  such  material  in  any  other 
department  on  campus. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Bondy’s  proposal  for  a  Danforth  Grant  which  was 
approved  by  that  foundation  for  a  total  of  $12,000.- 
00.  Dr.  Bondy’s  program  plans  to  work  toward 
facilitating  student-faculty  involvement. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 


The  Health  Service  was  relocated  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls  and  provided  a  much  needed  and  used 
service  to  resident  students.  A  contract  with  a  local 
medical  clinic  brought  a  physician  to  the  campus 
daily,  except  week-ends,  and  provided  emergency 
medical  care  at  local  hospitals.  Minor  accidents  and 
sicknesses  were  handled  in  the  main  by  the  registered 
nurses  on  duty  around  the  clock. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  year  1969-70  was  one  of  excitement  for  the 
library  staff  as  it  watched  substantial  progress  on  the 


major  addition  to  the  facility.  However,  it  was  also 
a  busy  year  of  acquiring  and  processing  materials 
and  of  serving  an  increasing  volume  of  students  and 
faculty  members. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  library  collection  had 
reached  120,439  volumes.  Several  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  improved  their  skills  by  attending  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  professional  meetings. 

The  major  gift  was  the  Surtman  Foundation  do¬ 
nation  of  $50,000  for  the  area  of  economics  and 
business  administration.  A  floor  of  the  new  tower 
will  be  set  aside  for  the  collection.  Another  gift  was 
the  $10,000  placed  in  restricted  funds  by  the  John 
W.  Fox  Foundation.  The  interest  from  this  fund  is 
to  be  used  for  engineering  library  materials. 

In  addition  to  monetary  gifts,  the  library  was 
the  recipient  of  more  than  2,000  excellent  titles 
from  Harry  Golden.  Mr.  Golden  also  gave  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manuscripts,  a  few  of  which  were  original 
copies. 

The  advent  of  the  dormitories  increased  the  use 
of  the  library  measurably. 


FINANCIAL  AID 


More  than  500  students  received  $304,859  in 
financial  aid  during  the  1969-70  academic  year.  17.3 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment  received  some  form 
of  assistance  during  the  past  school  year.  Aid  was 
distributed  according  to  the  following  sources: 


UNCC  Scholarships  and  Grants  . $40,794 

State  Tuition  Grants  . $41,500 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  . $37,550 

National  Defense  Student  Loans  . $43,137 

Insured  Student  Loans  . $23,125 

Prospective  Teacher  Scholarship  Loans  . $38,767 

Federal  Work-Study  Program  . $71,574 

Emergency  Student  Loans  . $  5,937 


One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  students  were  employed 
on  the  Federal  Work-Study  Program. 


PLACEMENT 


In  a  year  when  many  firms  cancelled  recruiting 
visits  to  colleges  because  of  a  slow-down  in  the 
economy,  the  number  of  firms  scheduled  to  inter- 
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view  prospective  graduates  on  the  UNCC  campus 
in  the  spring  increased  from  84  last  year  to  92  this 
year.  Students  scheduled  696  appointments  with 
these  firms. 

The  number  of  job  offers  appeared  to  decline, 
but  only  a  few  students  have  indicated  real  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment.  Most  of  those  experienc¬ 
ing  difficulty  were  unwilling  to  locate  outside  the 
Charlotte  area,  were  in  majors  for  which  there  is 
little  demand,  or  did  not  actively  seek  employment 
early  enough. 

Two  hundred  of  the  389  graduates  in  the  class  of 
1970  have  returned  reports  to  the  Placement  Office 
regarding  their  immediate  plans  for  the  future.  In¬ 
formation  on  the  class  is  as  follows: 

28  Graduate  school  or  advanced  study 

18  Armed  services 
6  Housewife 
2  Traveling 

32  Teaching 

103  Other  employment 

1 1  Seeking  employment 

200  Total 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  entering  teaching  this  year  although  the  aver¬ 
age  teaching  salary  increased  from  $5,758  to  $6,068 
(men,  $6,152;  women,  $4,898).  The  average  non¬ 
teaching  salary  for  the  class  of  1970  is  $8,386  (men, 
$8,751;  women,  $7,274).  The  average  starting  salary 
for  men  has  declined  ($9,05 6  to  $8,751),  although 
16  men  and  one  woman  reported  salaries  of  $10,000 
or  more.  The  range  of  salaries  was  $3,400  to  $12,- 
000. 

The  percentage  of  students  working  part  time 
or  full  time  while  attending  classes  increased  slightly, 
from  41  percent  to  43  percent. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE  PROGRAM 


Significant  developments  in  the  religious  life 
program  at  UNCC  include  the  following:  Two  addi¬ 
tional  denominational  groups  joined  the  United 
Religious  Ministry.  These  were  the  Unitarians  and 
the  Christian  Scientists.  Experimental  programs,  new 
to  the  campus,  were  initiated.  Of  special  interest 
were  the  "Theologian  in  Residence"  and  a  "Dorm 


Ministry.”  Both  programs  used  the  resources  of 
local  clergymen. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  a  local  steering  committee  the  URM 
sponsored  a  pilot  workshop  on  "International  Affairs 
Education.”  Another  cooperative  venture  with  the 
Urban  Affairs  Institute  has  led  to  a  program  of 
consultation  with  one  of  the  local  suburban  churches 
on  a  new  church  model. 

The  Cooperative  Christian  Ministry  in  Higher 
Education,  Inc.  was  established  by  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  and  the  Reeves  Foundation. 
This  program  will  result  in  a  chaplain’s  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  the  campus  community,  thereby 
bringing  to  fruition  one  of  the  goals  of  the  URM. 
This  action  may  encourage  other  denominations  to 
appoint  representatives. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


Students,  particularly  those  in  editorial  positions 
on  college  and  high  school  newspapers,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  increased  concern  over  the  capacity  of  stu¬ 
dent  publications  to  reach  the  level  of  quality  which 
they  desired.  A  planning  grant  provided  through 
Foundation  funds  enabled  the  University  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  The  Charlotte  Observer  and  The  Charlotte 
News  to  hold  a  two-day  forum  and  workshop  on 
campus  publications  on  April  29  and  30.  Key 
speakers  included  Wallace  Carroll,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winston-Salem  journal  and  Sentinel 
and  Rolfe  Neill,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  Other  participants  were  editors  and  reporters 
of  The  Charlotte  Observer  and  News  and  high 
school  and  college  editors  of  the  state. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 


The  fourth  annual  Community  College  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  on  the  campus  July  22-25,  1969.  Tire 
Conference,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Board  of  Education  and  UNCC,  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  50  presidents  of  the  public 
community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  North 
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Carolina.  With  the  central  theme  of  The  Commun¬ 
ity  College  in  an  Era  of  Change,  the  program  was 
designed  to  inform  the  presidents  of  what  the  seven¬ 
ties  hold  in  store  for  their  institutions. 

The  Conference  was  co-ordinated  by  Miss  Bonnie 
E.  Cone,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and 
Community  Relations,  and  Dr.  Ben  H.  Hackney, 
Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 


BUILDINGS 


Since  the  last  report,  two  dormitories  to  accom¬ 
modate  500  students  each  have  been  completed  and 
occupied.  "D”  Building  of  the  Liberal  Arts  com¬ 
plex  has  been  in  use  all  of  this  year  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  class  scheduling.  The  Belk  Tower,  a  truly 
focal  point  on  the  campus,  has  been  erected  and 
dedicated.  Utilities  and  road  projects  are  being 
completed  as  weather  and  time  permit.  The  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  Building  has  been  completed  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester.  The  Cafeteria  for  resident  students  will 
also  be  available  for  use  beginning  with  the  fall 
semester.  The  Library  addition,  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  spring  of  1971,  already  has 
made  great  change  in  the  skyline  of  the  academic 
area.  The  Fine  Arts  Building  was  approximately 
one-half  complete  and  should  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  early  1971.  A  Student  Health  Center  and  out¬ 
door  recreation  facilities,  including  tennis  courts  and 
playing  fields,  were  well  under  construction.  A 
master  landscape  plan  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
adopted  in  principle. 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  extended  a  sew¬ 
age  line  through  the  University  property  which  has 
eliminated  the  need  for  the  University  to  maintain 
its  own  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  a  Chemistry  Build¬ 
ing,  an  addition  to  the  University  Center,  and  park¬ 
ing  lots.  Authorization  for  these  projects  has  been 
received  so  that  construction  may  proceed  when 
funding  is  made  available. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


One  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  area 
of  development  during  the  year  was  the  bequest  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Van  Landingham,  which  transferred  to 
the  University  his  home  and  grounds  at  2010  The 
Plaza  in  Charlotte  along  with  an  endowment  of 
$150,000  to  provide  for  the  rhododendron  plantings 
there  and  on  the  University  campus.  The  grounds 
consist  of  five  acres  of  beautifully  wooded  rhododen¬ 
dron  gardens,  and  the  value  of  the  total  gift  to  the 
University  may  be  in  excess  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Again  the  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  made  its  vital  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  the  University.  The  number  of 
Patrons  of  Excellence  rose  to  127.  Patrons  are 
those  persons,  businesses,  or  foundations  who  have 
contributed  or  pledged  as  much  as  $10,000  to  the 
University  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

Gross  receipts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1969  totaled  $206,985.19-  This  total  in¬ 
cluded  Patron’s  payments,  gifts  for  special  purposes 
and  payments  to  endowment  funds. 

The  Foundation  allocated  to  the  University,  from 
funds  not  already  earmarked  for  special  purposes, 
a  total  of  $101,000,  which  included  $50,000  for 
faculty  supplements,  $20,000  for  faculty  research, 
$4,000  for  faculty  travel,  $6,000  for  the  library,  and 
$19,000  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  Van  Landingham  bequest, 
another  major  gift  was  the  grant  of  $50,000  from 
the  Surtman  Foundation  for  the  development  of  a 
"first-rate  library  collection  in  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration.”  A  floor  of  the  new  library 
tower  will  be  designated  to  house  the  Jule  Surt¬ 
man  Collection. 

Gifts  made  directly  to  the  University  totaled 
$42,967.48.  This  included  $18,248  for  scholarships, 
$5,000  for  a  professorship,  $4,850  for  the  Fine  Arts 
Department,  $4,125  for  the  United  Religious  Min¬ 
istry,  $841.45  for  the  library,  $850  for  landscaping, 
$1,252.50  for  the  Alumni  Association,  and  $7,800.53 
for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
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ALUMNI 


Gary  N.  Baucom  of  5309  Hollirose  Drive  as¬ 
sumed  the  presidency  of  the  Alumni  Association  in 
June.  He  is  an  accountant  for  the  firm  of  Ernst  and 
Ernst  and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1967. 

During  the  past  year  the  association  solicited 
dues  for  the  first  time.  About  10  percent  of  the 
available  University  graduates  responded.  Plans  for 
the  coming  year  are  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
those  paying  dues.  Alumni  developed  some  rather 
ambitious  long-range  projects  in  support  of  the 
University  during  the  past  year  but  their  implemen¬ 
tation  will  require  more  active  participation  in  the 
Association. 


CONCLUSION 


The  filing  of  this  report  marks  the  end  of  the 
first  five  years  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte.  A  brief  glimpse  over  the  shoulder  pro¬ 
vides  at  the  same  instant  some  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  to  all  concerned  for  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  a  shocking  awareness  of  beckon¬ 
ing  opportunities  to  improve  the  University  and  its 
relevance  to  its  many  constituencies. 

The  fact  that  enrollment  has  doubled  in  this 
five-year  period  suggests  satisfactory  progress;  but 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  doubling  again  in 
the  next  five  years  demands  an  even  greater  inten¬ 
sity  in  planning  and  commitment  for  the  future. 

In  the  very  first  year  in  which  a  few  programs 
were  offered,  graduate  enrollment  reached  a  level 
many  institutions  have  spent  years  in  attaining;  but 
all  the  indices  point  toward  accelerating  annual  rates 
of  expansion. 

There  are  reasons  to  be  proud  of  the  physical 
plant  developments  during  these  five  years.  With  a 
few  additions,  major  land  problems  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  can  be  solved.  But  the  task  and  the 
exciting  potential  of  landscaping  and  beautification 
switch  us  quickly  to  an  improvement  of  our  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  relating  of  brick  and  mortar  to  human 
needs. 


A  fine  library  building  is  nearing  completion; 
but  we  must  turn  now  to  acquiring  books  and  to 
creating  conditions  which  encourage  their  reading 
and  understanding.  The  new  gymnasium  is  now 
ready  for  use,  but  its  impact  on  the  physiques  of 
its  occupants  is  in  the  future. 

The  backward  glance  reveals  students  and  faculty 
interacting  in  the  classrooms  and  responding  ration¬ 
ally  to  the  many  and  diverse  issues  of  this  era.  We 
have  been  spared  the  broken  glass  and  burning 
buildings,  which  have  seriously  scarred  some  cam¬ 
puses,  and  the  excessive  complacency,  which  may 
not  scar  but  often  stifles  the  vitality  and  usefulness 
of  a  university.  But  we  look  ahead  to  the  challenge 
of  redefining  our  purposes,  of  finding  new  ways  to 
span  the  generation  gaps,  of  using  technology  to 
fashion  a  happy  relationship  between  man  and  his 
environment,  and  of  confronting  an  immensely 
more  complex  world  than  any  history  has  so  far 
described. 

As  we  reminisce  we  are  most  grateful  to  gov¬ 
ernors,  legislators,  board  members,  and  many  officials 
both  within  and  outside  the  institution  who  have 
helped  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  significant  state 
university.  But  as  we  look  ahead  we  know  that  even 
greater  statesmanship  will  be  required  if  our  per¬ 
formance  is  to  equal  or  even  approach  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  beckon  on  every  hand. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  your  steadfast  insistence  upon  academic  free¬ 
dom,  rationality,  and  individual  responsibility.  It 
has  not  been  an  easy  year,  but  it  is  one  which  has 
tested  many  men. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

TX^XT77,  . 

Chancellor 


APPENDIX  1 

July  1,  1969— June  30,  1970 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  CHAIRMANSHIPS 
OF  DIVISIONS 


Name  Position 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr . Division  of  Education 
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APPOINTMENTS  TO  CHAIRMANSHIPS 
OF  DEPARTMENTS 


Name  Department 

Ernest  Carter  Grant  . Department  of  Engineering 

Technology 

James  Wyche  Green  . Department  of  Sociology 

Schley  Roosevelt  Lyons  . Department  of  Political  Science 


ADMINISTRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 


James  Eudean  Heald  . Director  of  Planning  Studies  and 

Visiting  Professor  of  Education 
Benjamin  Houston  Romine  ..Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Silas  M.  Vaughn  . Director  of  Administration 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  INSTITUTE  FOR  URBAN 
STUDIES  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Norman  Willard  Schul  . Director 

John  Ray  Hampton  . Associate  Director 

Larry  George  Owen  . Associate  Director 


Name  Department 

Robert  Milnor  Gleaves  . Spanish 

Ernest  Carter  Grant  . Engineering 

Leonard  Hedrick  Jordan  . Sociology 

Harold  Josephson  . History 

Olive  Bradley  Pistor  . Library 

Daniel  John  Pleasants,  Jr . Education 


Louis  Alfred  Trosch  ..Economics  &  Business  Administration 


PROMOTIONS 


Professors 

Norman  Willard  Schul  . Geography 

Duane  Philip  Schultz  . Psychology 

Associate  Professors 

Elinor  Brooks  Caddell  . Nursing 

Nish  A.  Jamgotch  . Political  Science 

Walter  Endre  Norem  . Engineering 

Assistant  Professors 

Larry  Charles  Bostian  . Health  &  Physical  Education 

Susan  Smythe  Crane  . Library 

Joyce  Ann  Lowder  . Nursing 

Thomas  Ramsey  Lucas  . Mathematics 

William  Alexander  Smith  . Engineering 


APPOINTMENTS 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 


Professors 


John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr . Education 

James  Wyche  Green  . Sociology 

Kehar  Singh  Sangha  . Economics 


Associate  Professors 


Parannara  Basavappa  . Mathematics 

Schley  Roosevelt  Lyons  . Political  Science 

Thomas  Ivan  Nonn  . Art 

Alfred  Wright  Stuart  . Geography 


Assistant  Professors 


David  Martin  Bayer  . 

Stephen  Bert  Bondy  . 

Stewart  Fowler  Bush  . 

Ann  Cathey  Carver  . 

Thomas  Edward  Crippen 
William  Albert  Dailey  .. 
James  Clarence  Darner  ... 
Vincent  Dwyer  . 


. Engineering 

.Psychology  and  Counseling 

. Chemistry 

. English 

. Engineering 

. Voice 

. Biology 

. Education 


Julian  Dewey  Mason,  Jr . English 

Duane  Philip  Schultz  . Psychology 

Frances  L.  Starner  . Political  Science 


RETIREMENT 


Frances  Bobbitt  Hoyle 


Spanish 


RESIGNATIONS 


Distinguished  Professor 

Paul  Ausborn  Miller  . Director  of  University  Planning 

Studies  and  Distinguished  Professor  of  Education 


Professors 

James  Eudean  Heald  . Director  of  University  Planning 

Studies  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Education 
Kehar  Singh  Sangha  . Economics 
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Assistant  Professors 


Name  Department 

Lloyd  Dale  Davis  . Mathematics 

Joyce  Ann  Lowder  . Nursing 

Mary  Catherine  Nesbitt  . Education 


APPENDIX  II 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  was  completed : 

1.  Addition  to  Classroom  Building  . $  435,487 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  were  completed: 

1.  Renovation  of  Kennedy  Building  . $  170,000 

2.  Renovation  of  Liberal  Arts  Building  . $  22,000 

3.  Campus  Lighting  . $  50,000 

4.  Two  Dormitories  for  1,000  Students  . $3,400,000 

5.  Cafeteria  . $1,000,000 

6.  Tower  and  Carillon*  . $  100,000 


*  Provided  by  private  funds. 


The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 


Assembly  were  under  construction: 

1.  Addition  to  Library  . $4,324,593 

2.  Expansion  of  Utilities  . $  791,525 

3.  Parking,  Roads,  and  Walks  . $  288,000 

4.  Health  and  Physical  Education  Facility  $3,231,000 

5.  Fine  Arts  Building  . $2,100,000 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1969  General 
Assembly  were  in  the  planning  stage: 

1.  Expansion  of  Utilities  . $  295,000 

2.  Roads,  Walks,  and  Parking  . $  275,000 

3.  Union  Building  Expansion  . $1,530,000 

4.  Two  Dormitories  for  1,000  Students  . $3,900,000 

5.  Outdoor  Physical  Education  Fields  . $  100,000 

6.  Addition  to  Language  Laboratory  . $  70,000 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1969  General 
Assembly  were  under  construction: 

1.  Campus  Improvements  . $  26,210 

2.  Health  Services  Center  . $  465,000 

The  following  projects  have  been  authorized  for  advance 
planning  but  were  not  funded  by  the  1969  General  As¬ 
sembly: 

1.  Earth-Life  Sciences  Building  . $3,090,000 

2.  Chemistry  Building  . $2,800,000 
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A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  JAMES  S.  FERGUSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1970 


INTRODUCTION 


During  1969-70  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  maintained  the  kind  of  progress  that 
has  been  associated  with  its  development  for  the  last 
decade.  Student  enrollment  grew,  the  faculty  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  and  in  degrees  of  professional 
excellence,  curricular  offerings  were  expanded,  and 
the  institution’s  range  of  public  services  was  ex¬ 
tended. 

Much  of  the  activity  of  the  year  was  directed 
toward  adapting  administrative  structure  to  the  needs 
of  a  multipurpose  institution.  For  example,  plans  to 
organize  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  brought 
to  fruition  in  November  through  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Robert 
L.  Miller  the  new  unit  set  about  the  task  of  coordi¬ 
nating  curricular  planning  and  faculty  utilization  in 
all  departments  of  the  liberal  arts.  A  second  organi¬ 
zational  change  was  effectuated  through  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  economics,  business  administration,  and 
business  education  into  a  new  School  of  Business 
and  Economics,  chaired  by  Dean  David  H.  Shelton, 
formerly  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Business  Administration.  For  the  first  time  the 
University  offered  formal  courses  in  black  studies, 
and  it  readied  its  plans  for  an  experimental  residen¬ 
tial  college,  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  undergraduate 
level  during  the  fall  of  1970. 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


The  year  brought  a  number  of  stresses  and  ten¬ 
sions,  some  of  which  arose  from  the  University's 


curricular  adjustments  to  needs  of  a  new  age  while 
others  stemmed  from  general  unrest  in  society. 

The  decision  to  terminate  the  University  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  (Curry  School)  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
unit,  enrolling  in  1969-70  some  203  students  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  had  lost 
much  of  its  effectiveness  in  the  teacher  education 
program  of  the  University.  It  accommodated  only 
22  practice  teachers  out  of  more  than  four  hundred 
in  the  University,  and  its  small,  select  classes  did 
not  serve  to  acquaint  fledgling  teachers  with  the 
environment  they  were  likely  to  encounter  in  the 
public  schools.  Its  cost,  too,  was  excessive.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  was  decided  to  close  Curry  School, 
shifting  University  funds  to  other  aspects  of  the 
teacher  education  program.  In  the  future  the  Uni¬ 
versity  will  not  only  rely  on  the  public  schools  for 
opportunities  for  practice  teaching  and  experimen¬ 
tation,  it  will  also  stress  the  preparation  of  person¬ 
nel  that  will  be  especially  equipped  to  serve  the 
needs  of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation. 

This  change  aroused  great  concern,  especially 
among  the  parents  of  the  children  enrolled  at  Curry 
and  among  others  who  misunderstood  the  move, 
thinking  it  a  de-emphasis  of  the  program  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  University  administrators,  however, 
considered  it  the  very  opposite.  They  believed  the 
change  would  strengthen  teacher  education  at  all 
levels  by  making  it  more  realistic. 

This  was  also  a  year  when  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  evaluated  the  civil 
rights  compliance  record  of  the  University.  (In 
1969-70  black  students  at  UNC-G  numbered  242, 
which  constituted  3-7  percent  of  total  enrollment, 
and  there  were  seven  black  faculty  members  out  of 
a  total  of  423.)  Following  the  visit  of  two  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  to  the  cam¬ 
pus,  Dr.  Eloise  Severinson  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
University  on  January  28,  1970,  affirming  the  good 
faith  of  the  administration  in  seeking  "to  overcome 
the  traditional  racial  identity  of  the  University,” 
but  she  emphasized  the  institution’s  "affirmative 
duty  to  adopt  measures  necessary  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  past  segregation.”  While  endorsing  the 
University’s  policy  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
and  its  efforts  at  recruitment  of  qualified  black 
faculty,  HEW  urged  more  extensive  publicizing  of 
that  policy  and  more  active  recruitment  of  both 
students  and  faculty  from  minority  groups.  It  also 
encouraged  special  programs  of  counseling  and 
tutorial  assistance  for  students  coming  from  dis¬ 
advantaged  backgrounds. 

The  University  has  entered  into  specific  actions 
to  meet  these  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Only  one  great 
difficulty  looms  in  this  connection,  and  that  arises 
from  the  scarcity  of  financial  assistance  for  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  minority  students.  The  University 
faces  the  probability  that  it  will  attract  students  of 
limited  financial  means  and  find  itself  unable  to 
meet  their  need  for  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  at  Greensboro  shares 
with  state  government  and  all  other  public  colleges 
and  universities  the  responsibility  to  end  North 
Carolina’s  "racially  dual  system  of  higher  education,” 
as  described  in  a  letter  from  Leon  E.  Panetta,  former 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Initiative  in  this  effort,  of  course,  will  come 
most  appropriately  from  the  state  level. 

By  far  the  greatest  stress  came  in  May  in  the 
form  of  student  reaction  to  the  Cambodian  incur¬ 
sion  and  the  deaths  of  students  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ohio  and  at  Jackson  State  College  in 
Mississippi.  These  events  produced  deep  concern 
throughout  the  student  body  and  many  were  brought 
to  protest  who  never  before  had  been  involved  in 
the  slightest  way.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
these  expressions  were  orderly  and  completely  peace¬ 
ful.  Responsible  leadership  asserted  itself  in  both 
Student  Government  and  the  newly-formed  Con¬ 
cerned  Students  for  Peaceful  Action  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  few  proponents  of  violence  who  ap¬ 
peared  were  quickly  rejected  and  repudiated. 


It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  faculty 
showed  great  wisdom  and  responsibility  in  this  out¬ 
burst.  They  devoted  many  hours  both  in  classes  and 
out  of  classes  to  discussing  with  students  the  prin¬ 
cipal  issues  of  the  day,  thus  advancing  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  crisis.  They  also  joined  in  developing  a 
practical  and  moderate  plan  by  which  students,  de¬ 
spite  their  excitement  and  their  involvement  in  spe¬ 
cial  activities,  might  complete  requirements  for  their 
courses  in  an  orderly  fashion.  There  was  no  disrup¬ 
tion  of  classes,  and  examinations  were  given  as 
scheduled,  although  a  few  students  (less  than  one 
percent)  elected  to  take  grades  of  incomplete  and 
finish  their  examinations  at  some  time  during  the 
summer  or  fall.  Others  (about  five  percent)  chose 
a  Pass-Not  Pass  option,  but  they  took  examinations 
at  the  regular  time. 

The  most  gratifying  aspect  of  the  May  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  the  University  Community  was  able 
to  maintain  an  environment  in  which  there  was  free 
expression  of  all  points  of  view.  Extensive  dialogue 
occurred,  and  when  the  crisis  had  run  its  course, 
it  was  clear  that  liberals,  moderates,  and  conserva¬ 
tives  all  had  had  their  say,  and  it  was  also  clear  that 
all  three  groups  were  represented  in  substantial 
numbers  among  students  and  faculty.  In  many  ways 
the  crisis  brought  to  light  a  maturing  process  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  University. 


STUDENTS 


On-campus  enrollment  of  students  in  September, 
1969,  was  6,423,  which  was  an  increase  of  9.06  per¬ 
cent  (534  persons)  over  registration  a  year  earlier. 
(See  Appendix  I  for  specific  registration  figures  for 
1969-70.)  The  1969  Summer  Session  had  3,609 
registrants,  a  slight  increase  over  the  3,454  enrolled 
the  summer  of  1968. 

Male  enrollment  grew  in  absolute  numbers  and 
in  the  percentage  of  total  registration.  The  count  of 
males  in  September,  1969,  was  1,190,  or  18.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total.  Graduate  registration  rose  to 
1,558  or  24.25  percent  of  the  overall  enrollment. 
Students  came  from  all  100  of  North  Carolina’s 
counties,  from  thirty-six  states  other  than  North 
Carolina,  and  from  ten  foreign  countries.  The  Uni- 
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versity  strengthened  its  ties  with  the  Piedmont 
Triad  Area,  drawing  2,818  students,  or  45.4  percent 
of  its  total  enrollment,  from  Guilford  County  and 
the  four  counties  adjacent  to  it. 

The  entering  freshman  class  continued  to  show 
strength  in  its  performance  on  the  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test,  having  an  average  composite  score  of 
1,049.  This  figure  was  slightly  below  the  1,057 
average  compiled  a  year  earlier.  Some  82  percent 
of  the  freshmen  ranked  in  the  top  quarter  of  their 
high  school  classes. 

At  commencement  exercises  held  on  May  31, 
1970,  a  total  of  1,112  degrees  were  awarded,  three 
of  them  being  doctorates  and  252  being  master’s 
degrees. 

The  Office  of  Student  Aid  again  encountered 
problems  in  providing  assistance  to  needy  students. 
Whereas  enrollment  increased  nine  percent  and 
basic  student  costs  went  up  twelve  percent,  the  total 
resources  for  financial  assistance  rose  only  six  per¬ 
cent.  In  fact,  funds  from  federal  sources  declined 
by  $19,546,  the  reductions  being  especially  marked 
in  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  in  National 
Defense  Loans.  This  fact,  coupled  with  an  increase 
in  the  hourly  wage  paid  for  part-time  student  work, 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  student  needs. 
A  special  allocation  from  Alumni  Annual  giving 
funds  and  an  increase  in  scholarship  money  avail¬ 
able  from  student  stores  helped  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Altogether  awards  amounting  to  $939,583  were  made 
to  1,778  students,  involving  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  student  body.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  nearly  sixteen  percent  over  the  1,535 
students  helped  in  1968-69.  In  addition  some 
$411,633  was  provided  students  from  non-Univer- 
sity  sources  (such  as  North  Carolina  Insured  Stu¬ 
dent  Loans). 

Securing  adequate  financial  assistance  for  needy 
qualified  students  remains  one  of  the  principal  wants 
of  the  University.  As  matters  stand,  the  average 
financial  aid  recipient  comes  from  a  family  with  an 
annual  gross  income  of  $6,800  and  with  2.5  de¬ 
pendent  children.  Twenty  percent  of  those  helped 
were  from  families  with  yearly  incomes  of  $4,000 
or  less.  If  the  University  is  to  enroll  still  more 
students  from  financially  deprived  backgrounds,  it 


must  be  prepared  to  extend  economic  assistance  to 
a  still  higher  percentage  of  its  enrollees. 

The  Alumni  Association  instituted  important 
changes  in  policies  governing  its  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  by  opening  the  competition  to  men  and  as¬ 
signing  stipends  on  the  basis  of  need.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  Alumni  Scholarships  can  now  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  more  students  than  the  seven  per  class 
that  have  been  chosen  in  the  past. 

Student  Government  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Kathryn  Gilmore  achieved  many  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  it  set  for  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
In  an  effort  to  stimulate  student  involvement  in 
academic  reform,  Student  Government  joined  with 
the  faculty  and  administration  in  sponsoring  a 
Founder’s  Day  symposium  on  "Educational  Change — 
To  What  Purpose?”  with  President  Harris  L.  Wof¬ 
ford  of  the  Old  Westbury  Campus  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  as  visiting  speaker.  One  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Student  Government  effort  was 
the  establishment  of  departmental  committees  that 
brought  together  students  and  faculty  for  discussion 
of  various  academic  proposals.  Among  other  changes 
brought  about  through  student  requests  were  the 
following:  (1)  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
Student  Government  were  admitted  to  Faculty  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings  as  observers;  and  (2)  an  experiment  in 
the  limited  application  of  a  "Pass-Not  Pass”  grading 
system  was  introduced,  the  results  to  be  evaluated 
at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester  of  1970-71.  Student 
representation  on  institutional  committees  was  ex¬ 
tended  with  the  result  that  communication  among 
all  segments  of  the  University  community  was  en¬ 
hanced. 

A  special  project  of  Student  Government  should 
be  noted.  The  group  sponsored  the  rental  of  small, 
individual  refrigerators  in  the  dormitories  and  ear¬ 
marked  the  profits  for  scholarships  for  minority 
students.  Visitors  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  applauded  this  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  educational  opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  one  result  of  in¬ 
creases  in  commuter  enrollment  is  the  development 
of  an  effective  Town  Students  Association.  This 
group  is  exerting  more  and  more  influence  on  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  and  University  activities  in  gen¬ 
eral. 
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By  virtue  of  an  appropriation  from  the  General 
Assembly,  it  was  possible  during  1969-70  to  expand 
academic  and  vocational  counseling  for  students. 
The  staff  of  the  Counseling  Center  was  increased, 
and  its  offices  were  relocated  in  the  basement  of  the 
University  Infirmary.  The  latter  move  was  made  as 
an  effort  to  enhance  collaboration  between  counselors 
and  the  medical  staff  of  the  University  in  the  hope 
that  personal  and  psychiatric  problems  of  students 
can  be  attacked  more  effectively. 

In  June  Mrs.  Tommie  Lou  Smith  ended  seven 
years  of  highly  effective  service  as  Associate  Dean 
in  charge  of  academic  advising.  In  September  she 
will  resume  her  teaching  position  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  Dr.  Bert  A.  Goldman  is  to  head  this  office 
in  the  new  school  year,  holding  the  title  of  Dean 
of  Academic  Advising.  He  has  already  met  with 
considerable  success  in  setting  up  a  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  counseling  and  tutorial  assistance  for 
disadvantaged  students.  This  effort  is  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  grant  of  $90,000  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Elliott  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Taylor,  Dean  of  Student  Services,  continues  to 
contribute  substantially  to  the  educational  purposes 
of  the  University  through  its  lecture  and  entertain¬ 
ment  series  and  through  its  social  activities.  Special 
note  should  be  made  of  the  scheduling  of  "The 
Believers,”  a  troupe  of  black  entertainers  from  New 
York,  who  in  October,  before  a  full  house,  depicted 
the  history  of  Afro-Americans  in  a  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentation.  This  was  one  of  the  University’s  efforts 
to  produce  on  this  campus  an  educational  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  mindful  of  the  existence  of  black 
culture. 

Campus  ministers  continued  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  life  of  the  University  community. 
This  was  especially  true  during  the  May  crisis  when 
the  ministers  as  individuals  and  as  a  group  partici¬ 
pated  in  discussions  of  issues  and  also  acted  as  per¬ 
sonal  counselors  for  students. 

The  food  services  of  the  University  operated 
effectively  in  1969-70.  There  were  fewer  complaints 
than  in  former  years.  This  resulted  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  food  catering  service  offered  students 
an  option  between  a  five-day  meal  plan  and  a  seven- 


day  arrangement.  Still  more  options  are  a  possibility 
for  1970-71. 

The  Placement  Office  once  more  expanded  its 
services  to  graduates  and  former  students  seeking 
positions.  Over  850  advanced  degree  alumni  have 
filed  with  the  Office,  many  of  them  seeking  positions 
in  community  colleges,  four-year  institutions,  or 
universities.  Senior  classes,  too,  have  doubled  in 
size  in  less  than  ten  years.  As  a  result,  the  Office 
faces  many  pressures. 

This  increased  registration  comes  at  a  time  when 
job  placement  is  becoming  more  difficult.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  Placement  has  shown  much  imagination  in 
setting  up  a  series  of  career  conferences  to  increase 
communication  with  employers  in  the  Piedmont  area. 
A  similar  program  brought  representatives  of  twenty- 
nine  federal  agencies  to  the  campus.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  expanding  the  number  of  potential 
employers  who  interview  on  the  Greensboro  Campus. 


FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1969  there  were  423  members  of 
the  faculty  of  whom  367  were  full  time  and  56,  part 
time.  Of  the  full-time  faculty,  77  were  professors; 
63,  associate  professors;  103,  assistant  professors;  97, 
instructors;  21,  lecturers;  and  6,  teaching  assistants. 

During  the  year  July  1,  1969-June  30,  1970, 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  the  appointment  of  one  dean, 
one  associate  dean,  one  department  head,  two  direc¬ 
tors,  five  professors,  two  associate  professors,  and 
twenty-one  assistant  professors.  There  were  nine  re¬ 
tirements  and  thirteen  resignations. 

Professor  David  H.  Shelton  was  made  the  Dean 
of  the  new  School  of  Business  and  Economics.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Randolph  M.  Bulgin  was  made  Associate  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  Professor  Robert  Rosthal 
was  appointed  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  Professor  Evalyn  F.  Segal  joined  the  faculty 
as  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Child  and  Family 
Development  and  Professor  of  Psychology.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  S.  Morris  was  appointed  the  Director  of 
Student  Aid. 
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Faculty  promotions  included  one  to  the  rank  of 
professor,  ten  to  associate  professor,  and  one  to 
assistant  professor. 

The  most  important  determinant  of  the  strength 
of  a  university  is  the  quality  of  its  faculty.  One 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  University  at 
Greensboro  is  recognition  for  scholarly  and  creative 
work  which  many  members  of  the  faculty  have  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  year. 

Dean  Naomi  G.  Albanese,  School  of  Home 
Economics,  has  been  named  President-elect  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association.  She  was 
also  honored  by  a  special  centennial  award  from 
Ohio  State  University  as  one  of  six  outstanding  home 
economists  who  studied  at  that  institution.  Professor 
Joseph  S.  Himes,  Department  of  Sociology  and  An¬ 
thropology,  received  a  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  College  of  Administrative  Science  of  Ohio 
State  University  for  "his  accomplishments  in  business 
and  social  welfare.”  Professor  Himes  was  also  elected 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Sociological  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Professor  Vance  T.  Littlejohn  received  the 
first  Member-of-the-Year  Award  given  by  the  North 
Carolina  Business  Education  Association.  Professor 
Richard  Bardolph  was  awarded  the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Literature  degree  from  Concordia  College.  Dean 
of  Students  Thomas  J.  C.  Smyth  received  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  South. 

Professor  Ethel  Martus  Lawther  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  June  Galloway  was  elected  President  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Physical  Education  for  Col¬ 
lege  Women.  Professor  Margaret  Hunt  has  been 
reappointed  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women;  she  is  also 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Interstate 
Association  of  State  Commissions  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Professor  Jose  Almeida  was  awarded  a  fellow¬ 
ship  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties.  Professor  Thomas  J.  Leary  received  an  award 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  for  a 
special  report  on  pension-trust  responsibility. 

Professor  Jack  Jarrett  for  the  second  time  was 
the  recipient  of  an  award  from  the  American  Society 


of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers.  Professor 
Norman  Farrow  is  baritone  soloist  for  the  Bach 
Area  Group  which  has  met  with  success  nationally 
with  both  recordings  and  live  performances.  Several 
members  of  the  Department  of  Art  have  had  pur¬ 
chase  awards  and  shows  in  museums  and  art  galleries. 
Mr.  Tal  Streeter  won  national  recognition  with 
sculptures  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Mr.  Stephen 
Antonakos  has  exhibited  at  the  Fischbach  Gallery 
in  New  York. 

Faculty  members  have  made  valuable  professional 
contributions  through  serving  as  officers  and  partici¬ 
pants  in  state  and  regional  professional  activities 
and  associations.  It  is  possible  to  cite  but  a  few  as 
illustrative  of  the  range  of  contributions. 

Professors  Robert  W.  Watson,  Fred  Chappell, 
and  James  Applewhite  participated  in  poetry  read¬ 
ings  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
at  colleges  across  the  state.  Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Keister,  Director  of  the  University’s  Demonstration 
Project  in  Group  Care  of  Infants,  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of 
Social  Services  to  prepare  minimum  standards  for 
infant  care  facilities.  Mr.  Thomas  Behm  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Theatre  Division  of  the  Southeastern 
Theatre  Conference.  Professor  Elisabeth  Bowles 
serves  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
English  Teachers  Association.  Professor  Rosemary 
McGee  is  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  District  of 
the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Recreation.  Professor  Marian  Solleder  is 
chairman  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  same  organi¬ 
zation. 

Scholarly  activity  of  the  faculty  is  also  evidenced 
by  the  range  of  their  publications  in  professional 
journals  and  in  monographs  and  books  that  have 
appeared  during  the  past  year. 

Three  faculty  members  who  are  outstanding 
scholars  were  appointed  to  special  professorships 
under  the  Excellence  Fund.  Professor  Richard  Bar¬ 
dolph,  Department  of  History,  was  made  Jefferson 
Standard  Professor  of  History.  Professor  Robert  G. 
Eason,  Department  of  Psychology,  and  Professor 
Joseph  S.  Himes,  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  were  named  Excellence  Fund  Pro¬ 
fessors. 
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Nine  members  of  the  faculty  were  granted 
leaves  of  absence,  eight  to  do  research  and  one  to 
accept  an  educational  appointment  abroad.  Three 
leaves  were  for  the  academic  year;  six  were  for  one 
semester.  Five  leaves  were  granted  to  faculty  to 
prepare  completed  research  for  publication:  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mary  Frances  K.  Johnson  was  commissioned 
by  the  American  Library  Association  Publishing 
Department  to  complete  a  book  on  the  supervision 
of  school  library  services;  Professor  Franklin  D. 
Parker  completed  a  manuscript  on  world  history 
since  1945;  Professor  James  Wilson  prepared  re¬ 
search  papers  on  genetics  of  mitochondria  in  Neuro- 
spora  crassa  for  publication;  Professor  E.  Ann  Pot- 
tinger  Saab  finished  a  manuscript  on  Turkish  policy 
and  the  origins  of  the  Crimean  War;  Professor  Rich¬ 
ard  Current  completed  a  volume  in  a  series  on  the 
history  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Calhoon  and  Professor 
James  I.  Wimsatt  each  held  academic  year  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Cooperative  Program  in  the  Humani¬ 
ties  sponsored  by  Duke  University  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Professor 
Jose  A.  Almeida  did  research  in  Spain  under  a 
fellowship  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Professor  Lenoir  C.  Wright  had  an 
appointment  as  a  Director  of  the  Experiment  for 
International  Living  Semester  Abroad  Program  in 
Japan. 

The  seventh  annual  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence 
Awards  were  made  at  the  Honors  Program  in  May. 
Professor  Nancy  White,  School  of  Home  Economics, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Saunders,  Department  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  were  the  recipients. 

For  a  detailed  summary  of  appointments,  pro¬ 
motions,  leaves  of  absence,  retirements,  and  resigna¬ 
tions,  see  Appendix  II. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Much  of  the  development  of  the  academic  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  University  has  been  associated  this  year 
with  the  formation  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  establishment  of  the  School  of 
Business  and  Economics.  The  latter  unit  in  revis¬ 
ing  its  curriculum  has  been  especially  mindful  of 


businesses  in  the  Greensboro-High  Point-Winston- 
Salem  area,  one  of  the  results  being  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  graduate  programs  to  serve  men  and  women 
in  middle  management  positions. 

Another  structural  modification  was  made  by 
dividing  the  Department  of  History  and  Political 
Science  into  two  departments.  The  Department  of 
History  now  plans  to  move  into  a  doctoral  program 
emphasizing  the  institution’s  strengths  in  American 
history.  The  change  will  also  facilitate  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  Political  Science  and  enable  it  to  identify 
more  closely  with  related  departments  in  the  social 
sciences.  Professor  Margaret  Hunt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Acting  Head  in  Political  Science  and  will 
be  responsible  for  the  initial  stages  of  development 
in  the  new  department. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Miller, 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  plans  have  been  developed 
for  a  new  experimental  residential  college  utilizing 
the  living-learning  concept.  Dr.  Warren  Ashby  was 
appointed  as  director  of  this  new  unit  in  the  spring 
of  1970.  One  hundred  ten  men  and  women  have 
been  selected  from  the  entering  freshmen  who  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  program.  The  core  curricu¬ 
lum,  developed  by  faculty  members  and  upperclass¬ 
men  who  are  associated  with  the  college,  consists  of 
a  nine-credit-hour  course  built  around  work  in 
English  composition,  Western  civilization,  humani¬ 
ties,  and  the  social  sciences.  Several  small  seminar 
and  discussion  sections  will  be  taught  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  hall,  additional  work  being  taken  in  the  Uni- 
versity-at-large.  A  faculty  couple,  Professor  Murray 
Arndt  of  the  Department  of  English  and  his  wife, 
will  live  in  the  hall  and  serve  in  counseling-teaching 
capacities.  The  second-year  program  of  this  two- 
year  project,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  procedure,  is 
in  the  process  of  being  developed.  If  this  experi¬ 
mental  operation  proves  successful,  the  program  will 
be  expanded  in  future  years  to  include  more  students. 

During  the  year  a  special  faculty  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  regard  to  instructional  media.  It  is 
working  in  the  context  of  a  charge  that  recognizes 
the  need  for  coordination  of  the  resources  currently 
available  on  the  campus  as  well  as  the  projection  of 
a  plan  for  acquisition  and  use  of  additional  tech¬ 
nological  devices  that  will  add  effectiveness  to  in- 
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struction.  The  committee  is  concerned  with  the  use 
of  all  media  for  instruction,  including  radio  and 
television,  language  laboratories,  computer  resources, 
provision  of  facilities  for  overhead  projectors,  slides, 
etc.  It  is  also  directing  its  attention  to  the  best 
methods  for  coaching  faculty  in  the  use  of  such 
facilities.  The  new  University  Instructional  Media 
Center,  opened  by  the  School  of  Education  in  May, 
provides  a  central  facility  for  the  coordination  of 
the  University’s  resources  of  this  nature. 

The  Greensboro  Campus  still  lags  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  computer  facilities  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  an  emerging  multipurpose  university.  At 
this  point,  however,  it  does  appear  that  a  third 
generation  computer  will  be  installed  during  the 
fall  of  1970.  The  University  has  worked  closely 
with  the  special  state  committee  that  has  been  set 
up  to  advise  educational  institutions  on  such  de¬ 
velopment  and  is  installing  equipment  recommended 
by  that  group.  The  aid  of  Mr.  A.  Peter  Winfrey, 
III,  Assistant  Vice  President  for  Finance  in  the 
Offices  of  General  Administration,  has  been  invalu¬ 
able  in  this  undertaking. 

Two  programs  should  be  mentioned  which 
strengthen  work  with  different  groups  of  under¬ 
graduates,  one  serving  disadvantaged  students,  the 
other,  students  with  better  than  average  abilities. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
was  fortunate  to  receive  for  1970-71  a  $90,000  spe¬ 
cial  service  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  This  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  successful  academic  per¬ 
formance  by  disadvantaged  students  already  enrolled 
as  well  as  additional  persons  in  this  category  who 
will  register  in  the  fall  of  1970.  The  University  is 
building  upon  counseling  services  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  but  will  direct  its  attention  especially  to  the 
overall  well-being  of  students  who  need  special  serv¬ 
ices.  Its  objective  is  to  produce  here  an  atmosphere 
that  will  stimulate  the  fullest  development  by  the 
disadvantaged  group. 

The  honors  program  was  redesigned  during  the 
past  year  to  meet  more  nearly  the  expressed  needs 
of  unusually  able  students.  One  hundred  eighty  stu¬ 
dents  and  44  faculty  members  were  involved  in  the 


new  program.  Special  seminars  and  senior  theses 
were  continued  as  a  part  of  student  programs,  but 
two  major  innovations  were  added.  First,  in  1970 
sophomores  successfully  completed  three  semesters 
of  a  new  program  consisting  of  small  tutorial  groups 
(two  semesters)  and  independent  study  or  student- 
organized  seminars  (one  semester).  This  program 
was  for  many  students  an  alternative  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sophomore  seminar  which  was  continued  but 
limited  to  twenty-five  students.  The  success  of  the 
tutorials,  independent  study,  and  seminars  has  been 
confirmed  not  only  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of 
both  students  and  faculty  but  also  by  a  demonstrable 
decrease  in  the  transfer  and  drop-out  rate  of  these 
able  students.  Largely  because  of  the  success  of  the 
tutorials  and  the  request  of  rising  seniors,  a  second 
new  development  in  the  program  was  approved  by 
the  Honors  Council  and  the  University  Curriculum 
Committee  for  1971.  In  their  senior  year  students 
in  the  program  will  have  the  option  of  a  senior 
thesis,  of  independent  study,  or  a  seminar. 

In  undergraduate  studies,  the  experimental  course 
in  Afro-American  history  has  now  become  a  regular 
offering  of  the  Department  of  History.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  has  worked  out  arrangements  with  North 
Carolina  A.  &  T.  State  University  for  an  exchange 
of  professors  to  staff  this  course  on  our  campus. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  English  developed 
a  course  in  black  literature  which  proved  to  be  very 
popular. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  which  graduated  its  first 
class  in  June  1970,  received  national  accreditation  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  year.  It  was  a  special 
tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  faculty  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  school  that  they  were  able  to  achieve 
this  goal  before  the  graduation  of  the  first  class. 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  has  drawn  na¬ 
tional  attention  because  of  an  imaginative  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  industry.  Three  mobile  home  units,  de¬ 
signed  by  one  undergraduate  and  two  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  were  built  to  specifications  by  mobile  home 
manufacturers,  and  then  furnished  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  furniture  manufacturers.  One  purpose  of 
the  project  was  to  show  how  different  unit  designs 
can  accommodate  families  in  three  of  the  life 
cycles — the  young  couple,  the  conventional  family, 
and  the  couple  in  old  age.  A  second  purpose  was  to 
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improve  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  both  exterior  and 
interior  design.  The  project  received  wide  publicity 
with  the  units  being  shown  by  industry  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Living  Show,  the  Southern  Furniture  Show,  and 
the  Southeastern  Manufacturing  Show.  At  one  of 
these  exhibitions,  25,000  persons  went  through  one 
of  the  units.  The  July  issue  of  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine  featured  the  unit  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  family  in  a  six-page  color  spread. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


In  1969-70,  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School 
again  grew  rapidly,  as  it  has  throughout  the  decade. 
The  following  enrollment  statistics  illustrate  the 
pattern : 


Number  of  Number  of 


Semester 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Fall,  1960  . 

.  0 

282 

282 

Fall,  1965  . 

. 241 

526 

767 

Spring,  1966  . 

. 234 

519 

753 

Fall,  1968  . 

. 548 

737 

1,285 

Spring,  1969  . 

. 592 

722 

1,314 

Fall,  1969  . 

. 729 

829 

1,558 

Spring,  1970  . 

. 711 

815 

1,526 

These  figures  partly  illustrate  the  marked  change  in 
the  role  of  the  graduate  program  during  the  past 
decade.  Whereas  graduate  enrollment  was  only  10 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  University  in  I960  and 
16  percent  in  1965,  it  had  grown  to  24  percent  in 
the  fall  of  1969.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  for 
last  fall  was  21  percent.  Maje  enrollment  in  each 
semester  of  1969-70  was  47  percent  of  total  grad¬ 
uate  enrollment.  By  comparison,  the  enrollment  of 
men  averaged  only  37  percent  of  the  total  in  1967- 
68.  Of  course,  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  no 
men  were  enrolled. 

Summer  registration  for  graduate  study  increased 
41  percent  in  1969  over  1965,  the  midyear  of  the 
decade.  Comparative  figures  follow: 

Men  Women  Total 


1965  .  255  844  1,099 

1969  .  505  1,047  1,552 


At  Commencement,  255  graduate  degrees  were 
granted  as  follows: 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  2 

Doctor  of  Education  .  1 

Master  of  Arts  .  39 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education  .  1 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  .  5 

Master  of  Education  . 161 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  18 

Master  of  Music  .  6 

Master  of  Science  .  3 

Master  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  ....  4 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  9 

Master  of  Sicence  in  Physical  Education  .  6 

Total  . 255 


During  the  past  year  the  following  new  degree 
programs  were  authorized:  Master  of  Arts  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  psychology. 

The  following  persons  or  departments  were  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  in  securing  the 
designated  nonuniversity  sponsorships  for  their  re¬ 
search  or  special  programs  under  proposals  that  were 
filed  through  or  reported  to  the  Graduate  School 


Office: 

Laura  G.  Anderton  (Biology) 

Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare  . $  17,222 

Harvey  B.  Herman  (Chemistry) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  30,600 

Mary  Elizabeth  Keister  (Institute  for  Child 
and  Family  Development)  Department 

of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  . $109,238 

David  B.  Knight  (Chemistry) 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Science 

and  Technology  . $  8,415 

Ernest  A.  Lumsden,  Jr.  (Psychology) 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare  . $  5,770 

Paul  E.  Lutz  (Biology) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  28,000 

James  Wilson  (Biology) 

Research  Corporation  . $  7,000 


Department  of  Biology  and  School  of 
Home  Economics  (Allied  Health 
Professions ) 

Department  of  Health,  Education 


and  Welfare  . $  44,100 

Department  of  Chemistry  (Summer 
Institute  in  Chemistry) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  45,246 
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Department  of  Chemistry 

(Undergraduate  Research  Participation) 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  10,630 

Department  of  Drama  and  Speech 
Department  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare  . $  10,600 

School  of  Education 

(Institute  for  Training  in  Librarianship) 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  . $  23,311 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare  (2  traineeships)  . $  12,587 

School  of  Nursing 

Public  Health  Service  . $  15,526 

Library  (College  Library  Resources  Grant) 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  . $  16,573 

Extension  Division 

(Continuing  Education  Guidance  Center) 

Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  . $  80,000 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  ....$  10,000 
Extension  Division  (Head  Start 

Leadership  Development  Program) 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $260,644 

Extension  Division  (Head  Start  Regional 
Training  Officer  Program) 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  . $  60,138 

Institutional  Grants  for  Science 

National  Science  Foundation  . $  16,385 


Total  . $811,985 


Thus,  total  new  outside  grants  approved  and  funded 
amounted  to  $811,985. 

Research  projects  approved  by  the  Research 
Council  from  regularly  budgeted  funds  totaled 
approximately  $32,668,  including  thirty-seven  new 
grants  and  thirty  supplements  to  former  grants. 


EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 


The  Extension  Division  has  provided  a  great 
variety  of  services  to  the  community  through  credit 
and  noncredit  courses,  institutes,  seminars,  confer¬ 
ences,  day  camps,  and  workshops.  Altogether  some 
11,000  persons  have  been  involved  in  these  pro¬ 
grams.  In  addition  to  courses  for  public  school 
teachers  at  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels,  the 
Division  under  a  contractual  agreement  has  offered 
first-year  courses  to  selected  students  at  Randolph 
Technical  Institute.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  kind 
of  cooperative  arrangement  with  community  col¬ 


leges  and  technical  institutes  will  be  expanded.  The 
Division  continued  its  aid  to  public  groups  through 
such  programs  as  Girls'  State;  the  World  Affairs 
Institute;  the  Workshop  on  Youth,  Drugs  and 
Values;  and  the  Home  Economics  Teachers’  Con¬ 
ference. 

In  line  with  the  University’s  service  relationships 
to  businessmen  and  community  agencies  of  the  area, 
the  Extension  Division  held  its  Third  Annual  Execu¬ 
tive  Institute,  emphasizing  this  time  "Executive 
Health.’’  A  highly  successful  "Chancellor’s  Confer¬ 
ence”  on  "Environment  in  the  Piedmont  Triad”  was 
held  in  January,  1970,  with  excellent  attendance 
from  the  surrounding  area. 

Much  of  the  University’s  work  to  improve  the 
lot  of  disadvantaged  segments  of  the  state’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  administered  through  the  Extension  Division. 
This  activity  was  continued  through  the  Head  Start 
Leadership  Development  Training  program,  the 
Head  Start  Regional  Training  Officer  program, 
Project  Upward  Bound  (in  cooperation  with  A.  &  T. 
State  University),  and  Plans  for  Progress  (designed 
to  expand  employment  opportunities). 

The  Continuing  Education  Guidance  Center, 
established  originally  to  serve  women  who  wished 
to  reenter  the  job  market  after  devoting  many  years 
to  home  responsibilities,  was  expanded  during  the 
year  to  include  men  in  its  consultative  benefits.  The 
extension  of  this  program  has  been  made  possible 
through  a  grant  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Founda¬ 
tion. 

A  summary  of  the  Division’s  programs  during 
the  year  shows  the  sponsorship  of  66  programs 
(television  courses  included)  with  a  total  of  5,380 
participants.  The  breakdown  by  categories  is:  (1) 
26  off-campus  courses  with  797  students;  (2)  11 
on-campus  credit  courses  with  804  students;  (3)  4 
off-campus  noncredit  courses  with  194  students;  and 
(4)  23  on-campus  noncredit  programs  with  3,685 
participants. 


THE  LIBRARY 


As  the  University  grows  in  enrollment  and  the 
scope  of  its  activities,  the  Walter  Clinton  Jackson 
Library  assumes  an  increasingly  significant  role.  It 
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is  working  to  continue  its  substantial  service  to 
undergraduate  programs  while  at  the  same  time 
developing  its  capacity  for  supporting  graduate  and 
professional  work. 

Quantitatively  the  Library  showed  increases  in 
holdings  and  in  circulation.  The  total  of  classified 
books  and  microtexts  at  year’s  end  was  467,126  as 
compared  to  428,390  volumes  on  June  30,  1969- 
Recorded  circulation  in  1969-70  was  200,149  in 
comparison  with  193,752  a  year  earlier. 

Throughout  the  year  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holder  pro¬ 
vided  exceptional  leadership  as  Acting  Librarian. 
This  was  a  year  in  which  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Higher  Education  made  a  special  allocation  of 
8394,102  to  the  Library  for  "equalization  and  im¬ 
provement,”  and  Mrs.  Holder  worked  very  effectively 
with  the  Library  Committee  and  the  staff  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  wise  utilization  of  this  fund.  The  special 
allocation  enabled  the  Library  to  add  new  members 
to  the  staff  and,  of  course,  speeded  up  the  pace  of 
book  acquisition. 

Planning  for  the  new  annex  to  the  Library  con¬ 
tinued,  progress  being  made  especially  on  the  re¬ 
routing  of  city  streets  and  of  one  campus  drive  in 
preparation  of  the  site  for  the  building.  Additions 
to  the  staff  and  to  book  holdings  accentuated  space 
limitations,  underscoring  the  need  for  the  new  an¬ 
nex. 

There  were  two  notable  Library  ceremonies  in 
April.  In  one  of  these  a  collection  of  Southern 
History  and  Biography  was  named  in  honor  of 
Martha  Blakeney  Hodges,  one-time  First  Lady  of 
North  Carolina  and  first  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Friends  of  the  Library.  That  organization,  her 
family,  and  many  friends  joined  in  supplying  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  collection.  In  the  other 
ceremony  the  principal  assembly  hall  in  the  Library 
was  designated  the  "Randall  Jarrell  Lecture  Hall,” 
honoring  Mr.  Jarrell  for  his  contributions  to  Ameri¬ 
can  letters  in  general  and  to  this  University  in 
particular. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  University’s  Development  Program  during 
1969-70  continued  to  seek  the  good  will  and  sup¬ 


port  which  are  essential  to  the  progress  and  growth 
of  this  institution.  Activities  of  the  department 
covered  a  wide  range  and  involved  many  alumni 
and  friends. 

The  Alumni  Association  maintained  its  notable 
effectiveness  as  an  organization  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Ruth  Clinard,  President  of  the  Association, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Parrish,  Executive  Secretary.  The 
group  was  especially  successful  in  stimulating  co¬ 
operative  efforts  among  all  segments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  The  new  Alumni  University  Coun¬ 
cil  met  three  times  during  the  year,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  students,  alumni,  faculty,  and  members  of 
the  administration  to  discuss  the  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  University.  A  new  alumni  directory  of 
students  who  were  interested  in  providing  volun¬ 
teer  work  for  Greensboro  social  agencies  facilitated 
such  work  in  the  community.  The  Association  also 
stepped  up  its  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  new  stu¬ 
dents,  sponsoring  22  different  meetings  throughout 
the  state  that  were  designed  to  acquaint  high  school 
students  and  their  counselors  with  the  educational 
opportunities  available  at  UNC-G. 

The  Alumni  News  continued  its  high  level  of 
journalistic  performance  under  the  editorship  of 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atkins,  building  each  of  its  issues 
around  specific  educational  efforts  of  the  University. 
The  magazine  won  a  national  award  from  Newsweek 
and  the  American  Alumni  Council  for  "publication 
content  relating  the  institution  to  public  affairs.” 

For  the  first  time  since  the  reorganization  of 
Alumni  Annual  Giving  in  1961-62,  that  fund  fell 
short  of  its  goal,  raising  $117,796.57  as  compared 
to  $142,050.16  the  previous  year.  The  decline  is 
to  be  explained  primarily  by  the  absence  of  big 
gifts,  for  the  number  of  donors  showed  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  unrestricted  money  raised.  Once  again  Mrs. 
Robert  T.  Bridges  supplied  outstanding  leadership 
as  Chairman  of  the  Annual  Giving  Council. 

The  value  of  Alumni  Annual  Giving  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  University  was 
demonstrated  especially  this  year  through  money  that 
was  earmarked  as  wages  for  students  engaged  in 
part-time  work.  Because  federal  support  for  such 
employment  had  been  reduced,  it  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  the  University  must 
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decrease  its  use  of  part-time  student  employees. 
However,  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving  Council  sup¬ 
plied  a  special  grant  for  this  program,  thus  enabling 
the  University  to  maintain  student  employment  at 
a  nearly  normal  level. 

The  total  amount  of  money  available  from  non- 
State  sources  also  showed  a  decline  this  year,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $969,557.02  as  compared  to  $1,554,952.79  in 
1968-69.  A  substantial  decrease  in  federal  funds 
accounted  for  the  major  part  of  the  decline.  A  de¬ 
tailed  listing  is  given  in  Appendix  IV. 

The  Home  Economics  Foundation,  Friends  of 
the  Library,  Angels  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  Weather- 
spoon  Gallery  Association  all  reported  successful 
years.  Donations  to  these  groups  totaled  $73,741.59. 

The  News  Bureau  under  the  leadership  of  Wilson 
Davis  continued  to  provide  good  publicity  for  the 
University  program.  It  maintained  a  steady  flow  of 
news  articles  and  feature  stories  about  University 
personnel  which  were  readily  used  by  news  agencies. 
The  Bureau  was  especially  successful  in  securing  na¬ 
tional  coverage  on  air  pollution  studies  made  by  Dr. 
Victor  Salvin,  the  demonstration  nursery  project 
directed  by  Dr.  Mary  Elizabeth  Keister,  and  the 
mobile  home  project  of  the  School  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Additional  radio  stations  made  use  of  the 
taped  monthly  programs  prepared  by  the  University. 
The  Bureau  needs  to  expand  its  staff,  for  it  is  operat¬ 
ing  with  essentially  the  same  number  of  employees 
it  had  ten  years  ago  when  this  institution  enrolled 
half  as  many  students  as  it  has  today.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  assistance  will  be  provided  in  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  new  biennium. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


Much  progress  was  made  in  1969-70  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  facilities  for  the  campus.  The 
School  of  Nursing  Building  was  completed  and 
opened  in  September.  A  two-unit  home  manage¬ 
ment  structure  and  the  Annex  to  the  School  of 
Education  were  finished  and  put  into  use  during 
the  spring.  The  new  Social  Science  Classroom  Build¬ 
ing  moved  rapidly  toward  completion  with  a  Sep¬ 
tember,  1970,  opening  date  anticipated. 


The  University  at  Greensboro  was  virtually  free 
of  labor  problems  during  the  year.  Plans  for  ma¬ 
chinery  to  deal  with  grievances  of  nonacademic  em¬ 
ployees  were  carried  out  and  they  proved  to  be 
effective.  The  Administration  is  continuing  its  re¬ 
view  of  labor  policies  and  practices  and  has  the  help 
of  a  faculty-student-employee  committee  in  this 
work. 

For  a  summary  of  the  status  of  capital  improve¬ 
ment  projects  at  the  end  of  the  year,  see  Appen¬ 
dix  V. 


NEEDS  OF  THE 
GREENSBORO  CAMPUS 


The  University  at  Greensboro  has  made  much 
progress  in  the  last  decade,  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
has  become  a  multipurpose  university  of  substantial 
and  diverse  strengths.  A  number  of  its  old-time 
problems  endure,  however,  and  should  continue  to 
receive  central  attention  from  all  persons  engaged  in 
long-range  planning  for  the  institution. 

Faculty  pay  has  improved,  but  a  gap  still  exists 
between  salaries  here  and  those  on  the  larger  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University.  These  differentials  should 
be  eliminated.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  growth  of 
graduate  and  professional  programs  here  will  tend 
to  narrow  the  gap,  for  such  development  does  bring 
reliance  on  a  professional  staff  made  up  increas¬ 
ingly  of  persons  of  the  higher  ranks.  Strengthening 
of  the  retirement  system  through  adoption  of  more 
liberal  vestment  policies  would  also  promote  faculty 
development. 

The  most  acute  needs  in  capital  improvements 
remain  an  annex  to  the  Walter  Clinton  Jackson 
Library,  a  third  wing  for  the  Life  Sciences  Building, 
and  an  Administration  Building,  and  these  units  are 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  requests  submitted  to  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  of  1971.  Land 
acquisition  is  still  a  cardinal  need.  Indeed,  as  matters 
stand,  the  University  does  not  as  yet  possess  land 
on  which  it  can  logically  locate  the  proposed  Admin¬ 
istration  Building.  It  should  be  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Department  of  Administration  in 
Raleigh  has  been  sensitive  to  our  land  needs  and 
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has  utilized  purchase  funds  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  acquire  plots  badly  needed  by 
the  University. 

Thus  far,  the  Greensboro  Campus  has  not  had 
an  exodus  from  its  dormitories  to  off-campus  hous¬ 
ing.  It  now  appears  that  within  a  year  a  scarcity  of 
on-campus  housing  will  exist  and  the  institution 
will  have  to  move  into  the  construction  of  additional 
dormitory  units.  Authorization  has  been  given  for 
a  600-unit  structure.  The  principal  shortage  at  this 
time  is  housing  for  graduate  students  and  married 
students. 

The  University  must  direct  its  efforts  toward 
communicating  to  young  men  the  educational  op¬ 
portunities  that  exist  for  them  on  the  Greensboro 
Campus.  Male  enrollment  is  growing,  but  it  needs 
a  stimulus  such  as  special  scholarship  aid  for  men. 

The  same  type  of  special  effort  must  be  made  to 
increase  enrollment  of  blacks.  As  has  already  been 
noted,  special  counseling  and  tutorial  assistance  are 
being  developed  and  a  substantial  share  of  student 
aid  is  already  going  to  blacks.  Nevertheless,  recruit¬ 
ment  of  students  of  limited  financial  means  cannot 
meet  with  much  success  until  there  is  a  sizable 
increase  in  student  aid  funds.  Such  money  should 
come  from  state  and  federal  sources  and  from  non¬ 
governmental  groups  as  well. 

One  other  need  should  be  mentioned.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  the  University  has  evolved 
into  an  institution  that  can  serve  diverse  needs  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  nation.  The  University  must 
now  launch  into  a  program  of  publicizing  its  offer¬ 
ings.  It  must  enter  into  a  special  effort  to  make  the 
people  of  the  Piedmont  Area  aware  of  the  valuable 
resource  that  is  available  to  them  here.  It  must 
attract  not  only  the  interest  and  political  support  of 
state  representatives  from  this  region  but  also  the 
backing  and  financial  sponsorship  of  nonstate  groups 
in  the  Piedmont.  The  Excellence  Fund,  a  genuine 
help  to  the  University  in  its  development,  must  be 
expanded.  The  Development  Office,  of  course,  will 
have  an  important  part  in  accomplishing  these 
objectives.  The  News  Bureau  is  especially  crucial. 
It  needs  to  expand  its  staff  so  that  it  can  communi¬ 
cate  the  message  of  the  University  more  effectively. 


CONCLUSION 


As  I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  1 
am  grateful  to  you  and  your  staff  and  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  help  and  encouragement  given  me 
this  year.  Your  leadership  has  been  invaluable  to 
me  and  my  colleagues  as  we  have  addressed  the 
problems  and  opportunities  associated  with  higher 
education  today. 

The  University  at  Greensboro  aspires  to  the 
highest  level  of  educational  service  to  the  state,  the 
region,  and  the  nation.  With  your  assistance  and 
the  cooperation  of  fellow  institutions  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  we  look  forward  to  a 
realization  of  our  goals. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 

APPENDIX  I 


Enrollment  Figures  for  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters, 
1969-70: 


No.  Enrolled 

Classification  Fall  1969 

No.  Enrolled 
Spring  1970 

A. 

Undergraduate 

Seniors  . 

.  908 

781 

Juniors  . 

.1074 

1035 

Sophomores  . 

.1333 

1229 

Freshmen  . 

.1472 

1414 

Sub-Total  . 

.4787 

4459 

B. 

Graduate  . 

.1558 

1526 

Sub-Total  . 

.6345 

5985 

C. 

Specials  and  Unclassified  . 

.  78 

77 

D. 

Sub-Totals  . 

.6423 

6062 

E. 

Extension  (credit  enrollment) 

157 

333 

F. 

Total  Collegiate  Enrollment 

6580 

6395 
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APPENDIX  II 


APPOINTMENTS 


Faculty 


Name  Administration 

Arthur  N.  Alderman  . Director,  Project  Upward  Bound 

Alan  G.  Atwell  . Associate  Director,  Admissions 

Henrietta  Lee  Blackman  . Assistant  to  Director, 

Admissions 

Louise  W.  Blaney  . . Assistant  Reference  Librarian 

Randolph  M.  Bulgin  . Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School 

Ann  W.  Dwiggins  . Technical  Processing  Librarian 

M.  Ophelia  Hildreth  . Assistant  Director,  Admissions 

Eleanor  S.  Morris  . Director,  Student  Aid 

Robert  B.  Rosthal  . Head,  Department  of  Philosophy 

Evalyn  F.  Segal  . Director,  Institute  for  Child  and  Family 

Development,  and  Professor  of  Psychology 

David  H.  Shelton  . Dean,  School  of  Business 

and  Economics 

Marcia  E.  Trelease  . Administrative  Assistant  Librarian 

Nevin  R.  Trimbur  . Associate  Physician,  Student 

Health  Services 

Judith  W.  Wolfe  . Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

Roberta  S.  Williams  . Reference  and  Acquisitions 

Librarian 

Visiting  Professor 

Name  School  or  Department 

John  D.  Lawther  . Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation 

Professors 

Name  School  or  Department 

Norman  Farrow  . Music 

Joseph  S.  Himes  . Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Milton  Z.  Kafoglis  . Business  and  Economics 

David  MacKenzie  . History  and  Political  Science 

Walter  L.  Wehner  . Music 

Associate  Professors 

Kate  R.  Barrett  . Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation 

Harvey  B.  Herman  . Chemistry 

Assistant  Professors 

Cora  P.  Bomar  . Education 

Kenneth  A.  Byrd  . Mathematics 

Boyd  D.  Collier  . Business  and  Economics 

Joseph  Crivy  . Art 

David  A.  Dalby  . Psychology 

Charles  E.  Davis  . English 

Stephen  N.  Dennis  . English 

Kay  P.  Edwards  . Home  Economics 

J.  Gordon  Greene  . Drama  and  Speech 

James  E.  Helgeson  . English 


Joseph  E.  Johnson  . 

Sunnan  Kubose  . 

Joseph  B.  Mount  joy  ... 

Mariana  Newton  . 

Robin  W.  Pratt  . 

Michael  H.  Riley  . 

Larry  L.  Sale  . 

Richard  L.  Shull  . 

Alice  Tetreault  . 

Frank  L.  Whaley,  Jr.  . 
Douglas  M.  Windham 


. Business  and  Economics 

. Psychology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

. . Drama  and  Speech 

. Psychology 

. English 

. Education 

. Psychology 

. Nursing 

. Drama  and  Speech 

. Business  and  Economics 


PROMOTIONS 

Professor 

Paul  E.  Lutz  . 

Associate 

Professors 

Name 

School  or  Department 

Eunice  M.  Deemer  . 

John  P.  Formby  . 

. Business  and  Economics 

Raymond  J.  Gariglio  . 

Joan  Gregory  . 

M.  Russell  Harter  . 

Arthur  B.  Hunkins  . 

Ernest  A.  Lumsden  . 

Edward  McCrady,  III  . 

Francis  A.  Pleasants,  Jr . 

. Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation 

E.  Ann  Pottinger  Saab  . 

...History  and  Political  Science 

Assistant 

Professor 

June  P.  Galloway  . 

. Health,  Physical  Education, 

and  Recreation 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Professors 

Richard  N.  Current  . 

...History  and  Political  Science 

Franklin  D.  Parker  . 

...History  and  Political  Science 

Lenoir  C.  Wright  . 

..History  and  Political  Science 

James  F.  Wilson  . 

Associate 

Professors 

Robert  M.  Calhoon  . 

..History  and  Political  Science 

James  I.  Wimsatt  . 

Assistant 

Professors 

Jose  A.  Almeida  . 

. Romance  Languages 

Mary  Frances  K.  Johnson  .. 

E.  Ann  Pottinger  Saab  . 

...History  and  Political  Science 
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RETIREMENTS 


Name  Administration 

Marjorie  J.  Hood  . Circulation  Librarian 

William  G.  Morgan,  Sr . University  Physician, 

Student  Health  Services 
Mary  Robert  Seawell  . Bibliography  Librarian 

Professors 

Name  School  or  Department 

Eugenia  M.  Hunter  . Education 

George  M.  Joyce  . Business  and  Economics 

Associate  Professors 

Noma  Hardin  . Art 

William  C.  DeVeny  . Music 

Guita  F.  Marble  . Chemistry 


RESIGNATIONS 


Name  Administration 

Barbara  Cassell  . Assistant  Catalog  Librarian 

David  Jensen  . Reference  Librarian 

Nevin  R.  Trimbur  . Associate  Physician,  Student 

Health  Services 

Professors 

Name  School  or  Department 

Milton  Z.  Kafoglis  . Business  and  Economics 

Bryce  Perkins  . Education  and  Director,  University 

Elementary  School  (Curry) 

Associate  Professors 

William  P.  Colbert  . Education 

Lawrence  J.  Sorohan  . Education 

Assistant  Professors 

Phyllis  I.  Danielson  . Art 

Jean  Morrison  . German  and  Russian 

Lois  Reid  . Mathematics 

Bernard  Schmidt  . Mathematics 

Vergie  Lee  Stringer  . Home  Economics 

Lawrence  M.  Vanella  . Drama  and  Speech 


DEATH 


Mary  Fitzgerald *  *  . Education 

*  Emeritus 

APPENDIX  III 

Summary  of  earned  degrees  granted  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  on  May 
31,  1970: 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  2 

Doctor  of  Education  .  1 

Master  of  Arts  .  39 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education  .  1 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  .  5 

Master  of  Education  .  16 1 

Master  of  Science  .  3 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  9 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  .  18 

Master  of  Music 


Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  . 

Master  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 


TOTAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES  .  255 


Bachelor’s  Degrees 

B.A. 

B.S. 

Anthropology  . 

.  3 

Art  . 

.  6 

Biology  . 

.  48 

Chemistry  . 

.  4 

5 

Drama  and  Speech  . 

Economics  and 

9 

Business  Administration 

16 

9 

Early  Childhood  Education  ... 

.  26 

Elementary  Education  . 

.  113 

English  . 

.  109 

French  . 

.  12 

German  . 

.  5 

Greek  . 

1 

History  . 

.  44 

Laboratory  Technician  . 

# 

Mathematics  . 

.  43 

6 

Philosophy  . 

1 

Political  Science  . 

.  10 

Recreation  . 

1 

Sociology  . 

.  54 

Spanish  . 

6 

Speech  Pathology  . 

,  18 

Total  . 

.  549 

20 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  .  130 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology  3** 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  ..  17 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Secretarial  Administration  .  43 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  .  38 

Bachelor  of  Music  .  38 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  .  19 

TOTAL  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  .  857 

TOTAL  EARNED  DEGREES  . 1112 


*  Reported  as  biology  and  chemistry  majors. 

*  *  Three  candidates  to  complete  practicum  in  October, 

1970. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


GIFTS,  GRANTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


I.  Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  . $ 

2.  Restricted  . 

3.  Bequest  . 


Total 

July-]une 


92,706.67 

24,621.63 

1,000.00 


$118,328.30 

II.  Non-Alumni 

1.  Unrestricted  .  — 0 — 

2.  Restricted  . $105,337.27 

3.  Bequest  .  1,441.43 


$106,778.70 


III.  Corporations  . $242,488.81 

IV.  National  Foundations  . $  99,422.69 

V.  Local  Foundations  . $  25,582.50 

VI.  Government  . $376,956.02 


TOTAL 


$969,557.02 


APPENDIX  V 


STATUS  OF  CAPITAL 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 


The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1963  General 
Assembly  has  been  completed: 

1.  Two  Home  Management  Units — one  structure 
($103,330) 


The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  has  been  completed: 

1.  Improvement  of  Campus  Streets  and  Parking 
($35,000) 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1965  General 
Assembly  is  under  construction: 

1.  Life  Sciences  Building  ($2,110,742) 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  have  been  completed: 

1.  School  of  Education  Annex  ($530,000) 

2.  Nursing  Education  Building  ($939,159) 

3.  Renovate  Dining  Hall  Refrigeration  Equipment 
($39,266) 

4.  Classroom  Building  ($1,535,000) 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  are  under  construction: 

1.  Renovation  of  Campus  Utilities  and  Heating 
Plant  Improvements  ($1,190,000) 

2.  Renovate  Science  Building  for  Physical  Sciences 
($735,000) 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1967  General 
Assembly  is  awaiting  completion  of  the  acquisition  of 
properties  for  the  site: 

1.  Commuting  Students  Parking  Lot  ($160,000) 

The  following  project  authorized  by  the  1969  General 
Assembly  is  under  construction: 

1.  Relocate  Utilities  and  Streets  for  Library  Addi¬ 
tion  ($200,000) 

The  following  projects  authorized  by  the  1969  General 
Assembly  are  in  the  planning  stage: 

1.  Renovation  and  Extension  of  Utilities  and  Cam¬ 
pus  Lighting  ($200,000) 

2.  Language  Laboratory  ($55,000) 

3.  Dormitory  for  600  Students  ($2,340,000) 

The  following  properties  were  acquired  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity: 

537  Highland  Avenue;  752,  754,  756  Oakland 
Avenue;  524  Tate  Street;  and  1203,  1205  West 
Market  Street. 
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The  end  of  one  decade  and  the  beginning  of 
another  found  North  Carolina  State  University  dedi¬ 
cated  more  than  ever  before  to  its  traditional  tasks 
of  providing  progressive  programs  of  teaching,  re¬ 
search  and  public  service. 

For  the  University  the  fiscal-academic  year  1969- 
70  was  not  unlike  those  of  the  decade  of  the  60  s: 
record  enrollment  of  undergraduates,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  women,  an  expanded  and  fruitful  research 
program,  ever-changing  instructional  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  world,  and 
public  service  programs  oriented  to  such  current 
public  concerns  as  poverty,  pollution  and  social  in¬ 
justice.  The  building  program,  although  lagging 
behind  current  needs,  continues  unabated  just  as  it 
has  since  World  War  II. 

It  seems  proper  at  this  point  in  time  to  reflect 
on  the  past  decade  as  we  set  our  course  for  a  new 
era  of  service. 

The  period  1960-69  was  one  of  dramatic  change 
for  North  Carolina  State  University.  All  dimensions 
of  the  University  have  doubled  by  quantitative 
measures  and  some  have  quadrupled.  The  following 
facts  reflect  vividly  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  institution. 

— Enrollment  has  doubled  from  6,122  students 
in  1959-60  to  12,691  in  1969.  The  Graduate  School 
enrollment  has  tripled  in  10  years. 

— More  investment  was  made  in  the  physical 
plant  in  the  past  decade  than  in  all  the  first  70 
years  of  the  institution’s  history. 

- — One  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  has  been 
in  research.  In  1959-60,  the  University  had  $4  mil¬ 
lion  in  appropriated  funds.  There  was  under  $1 
million  in  grants  and  contracts.  This  year  (1969-70), 


the  University  holds  a  total  in  grants  and  contracts, 
including  state  and  federal  experiment  station  ap¬ 
propriations,  of  $28.5  million. 

— The  overall  University  budget  this  year  from 
all  sources  was  just  under  $60  million.  A  decade 
ago,  the  budget  totaled  about  $11  million. 

— Two  new  schools  were  created — the  School  of 
Physical  and  Applied  Mathematics  and  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts.  The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  brought  a 
vast  change  in  the  composition  of  the  student  body. 
There  are  now  2,100  women  students  compared  to 
about  200  a  decade  ago. 

— A  number  of  new  departments  were  created: 
Adult  and  Community  College  Education,  Biochem¬ 
istry,  Microbiology,  Geosciences,  Computer  Science 
and  others. 

— Among  special  centers  established  during  the 
60’s  were  the  all-University  Water  Resources  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  $2  million  quantitative  genetics  projects, 
the  Pesticide  Toxicity  Project,  the  Coastal  Research 
Program,  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  the 
Technical  Services  Center,  and  the  International  Soils 
Testing  Program.  N.  C.  State  University  became  a 
significant  participant  in  the  development  of  the 
Afghanistan  University  in  Kabul  and  the  Kharagpur 
Institute  in  India. 

The  developments  recorded  here  are  but  a  fleet¬ 
ing  glance  at  some  events  which  totaled  with  other 
significant  achievements  made  the  decade  of  the  60’s 
a  most  significant  period  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

We  now  enter  a  new  decade.  This  report  for 
the  fiscal-academic  year  1969-70  reflects  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  that  appear  on  the  horizon 
for  the  years  ahead. 
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PART  I:  STUDENTS. 
FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTION 


Students 

Enrollment  reached  a  record  high  of  12,691 
students  in  the  fall  of  1969,  a  5.8  percent  gain  over 
the  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1968,  and  more  than 
doubled  the  registrants  a  decade  ago.  Included  in 
the  record  enrollment  were  2,097  women  students 
and  2,186  graduate  students,  both  record  numbers. 

A  breakdown  by  Schools  showed  an  increased 
registration  in  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  Design, 
Education,  Liberal  Arts,  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  and  the  Graduate  School.  Enrollment  leveled 
off  in  three  Schools — Engineering,  Forest  Resources 
and  Textiles,  each  showing  very  slight  losses  from 
the  previous  fall.  Liberal  Arts  made  the  largest 
growth,  with  an  increase  of  432  over  the  previous 
fall.  It  is  noteworthy  to  point  out  that  the  Graduate 
School  enrollment,  after  a  steady  growth  that  has 
nearly  tripled  its  enrollment  over  the  past  10  years, 
seems  to  be  leveling  off.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  revisions  in  the  draft  law  and  reductions  in  fed¬ 
eral  support  for  graduate  assistantships. 

Some  salient  facts  related  to  the  fall  1969  en¬ 
rollment  include: 

— The  increase  in  enrollment  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  between  1968  and 
1969  was  the  third  largest  in  gain  among  institu¬ 
tions  offering  agriculture  in  the  U.S.  Most  rapid 
increases  occurred  in  animal  science,  preveteri- 
nary  medicine  and  agricultural  economics. 

— The  School  of  Design  enrollment  has  reached 
its  desired  limit  of  500  students. 

— The  School  of  Forest  Resources  is  now  among 
the  five  largest  in  the  Nation. 

— The  School  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences,  which  had  a  14  percent  increase  in  en¬ 
rollment,  had  50  percent  increase  in  freshman  regis¬ 
trants,  due  primarily  to  the  popular  computer  science 
program. 

— The  School  of  Textiles  is,  of  course,  the  larg¬ 
est  and  no  doubt  leading  one  in  the  Nation. 


The  quality  of  incoming  freshmen,  which  has 
experienced  a  steady  improvement  over  the  past 
decade,  apparently  has  reached  a  plateau,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  comparative  SAT  scores.  Over  the  past 
three  years  95  percent  of  the  incoming  freshman 
class  has  been  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating 
high  school  class;  85  percent  have  had  Math  SAT 
scores  of  500  or  greater  and  40  percent  have  scored 
600  or  better;  and  50  percent  have  made  500  or 
better  on  the  verbal  SAT. 

A  good  measure  of  the  improved  scholastic 
background  of  the  undergraduate  student  body  is 
indicated  by  the  record  number  of  students  who 
achieved  Dean's  List  honors  during  the  past  year. 
In  the  fall,  2,200  made  grades  of  "B”  or  better  (21% 
of  undergraduates),  and  in  the  spring  2,580  made 
the  Dean’s  List  (27%  of  undergraduates).  There 
were  only  307  suspensions  in  the  fall  for  academic 
difficulties  and  only  390  in  the  spring. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  student  expressions  of  concern  for  national 
issues  and  a  growing  undercurrent  of  student  in¬ 
terest  in  a  more  active  role  for  themselves  in  the 
government  of  the  University.  So  far,  these  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  expressed  in  a  most  constructive 
manner,  although  there  were  "mild  threats”  occa¬ 
sionally  with  hardly  any  incidents  which  could  be 
viewed  as  irresponsible  behavior.  The  coming  year 
will  put  to  the  test  many  existing  mechanisms  for 
the  expression  of  student  opinion.  The  University’s 
Division  of  Student  Affairs  has  kept  and  strives  to 
keep  the  channels  of  communications  open  to  all 
student  groups  and  will  explore  new  ways  students 
may  express  themselves. 

The  student  financial  aid  program  was  adversely 
affected  this  year  due  to  cutback  in  federal  funds. 
Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  funds  requested  for 
National  Defense  Loans  and  Educational  Opportun¬ 
ity  Grants  were  received.  As  a  result,  the  predicted 
grade  point  average  required  of  incoming  students 
to  qualify  for  assistance  was  raised  from  2.0  to  2.2. 
Awards  were  computed  to  90  percent  of  computed 
need.  These  restrictions  resulted  in  the  denial  of  aid 
to  several  hundred  students,  possibly  preventing 
some  from  attending  the  University. 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  has  experienced 
some  success  in  the  hiring  of  black  staff  members 
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and  in  the  development  of  programs  to  encourage 
black  students  to  enroll  at  this  University.  Two 
black  students  have  been  employed  to  visit  some 
50  high  schools  where  the  population  is  largely 
black.  Other  contacts  with  disadvantaged  students 
have  been  established  through  the  National  Scholar¬ 
ship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students,  through 
Project  Access  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  through  "This  Atomic  World,”  which  visited 
a  number  of  high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
all  black  students,  and  through  the  Talent  Search 
program  co-sponsored  with  St.  Augustine’s  College. 

Through  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  stu¬ 
dent  services  have  expanded  or  improved  on  many 
fronts.  Services  of  the  counseling  center  have  been 
enlarged  and  now  include  a  marriage  counselor. 
Physician  coverage  for  sick  call  was  extended  and 
another  laboratory  technician  has  been  added.  Assis¬ 
tance  is  now  available  to  students  who  desire  early 
career  planning.  Effective  steps  have  been  taken  to 
involve  more  students  in  the  development  of  hous¬ 
ing  programs  and  a  coed  residence  hall  program 
will  begin  in  Lee  Hall  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  plans  have  been  car¬ 
ried  forward  to  add  the  music  wing  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Center.  The  University’s  ever  popular  music 
program  attracted  over  600  participants  to  its  vari¬ 
ous  music  organizations  which  gave  90  perform¬ 
ances.  Mr.  Joel  Andrews,  harpist,  ended  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  first  year  as  musician-in-residence. 

The  revised  Student  Government  Constitution 
was  refined  during  the  year.  Additional  student 
representatives  were  appointed  to  four  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  University  committees  and  additional  student 
representatives  were  added  to  school  and  depart¬ 
mental  committees.  There  has  been  a  continuing 
emphasis  on  close  liaison  between  administration 
and  student  leaders. 

The  ROTC  program  continues  to  function  satis¬ 
factorily,  although  there  has  been  a  decline  in  stu¬ 
dent  participation.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  student  requests  for  modification 
of  the  program. 

In  the  area  of  religious  affairs,  the  coordinator 
involved  chaplains  from  all  three  faiths  in  work 
with  the  infirmary,  residence  halls,  fraternities, 


married  students  and  foreign  students.  Attention  is 
being  given  to  problems  relating  to  drugs  and  sex. 

Students,  for  the  most  part,  are  serious  minded, 
responsible  citizens.  They  have  shown  deep  interest 
in  student-University  programs  by  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  open  house  programs  in  the  various  schools, 
participating  in  serving  on  various  campus  com¬ 
mittees,  faculty  and  course  evaluation,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  contributions  to  many  other  worthwhile  endeav¬ 
ors.  The  year  has  been  a  most  fruitful  one  for  the 
University  community. 

Faculty 

During  1969-70,  the  following  actions  were 
taken  with  regard  to  faculty  and  professional  per¬ 
sonnel: 

Appointments — full-time : 

2  Deans 

4  Department  Heads 

2  Directors 

1  Named  Professor 

2  Professors 

1  University  Professor 
10  Associate  Professors 
49  Assistant  Professors 
86  Miscellaneous  titles  (for  adjuncts,  visit¬ 
ing,  lecturers,  library  staff,  Student  Affairs 
staff,  professional,  etc.) 

93  Temporary  and  part-time  appointments 
228  Reappointments 
74  Change  in  status 
85  Promotions 

36  Leaves  of  absence  (including  off-campus) 
114  Resignations  (full-time  EPA) 

15  Retirements 

15  Emeritus  faculty  appointed 
335  Appointed  graduate  teaching  assistants 
442  Appointed  graduate  research  assistants 

Forty-four  new  faculty  positions  were  allocated 
during  the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  4.9  positions 
in  reserve.  These  positions  were  allocated  to  the 
Schools  with  the  greatest  need  in  their  teaching  load. 
Liberal  Arts  with  15,  and  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  with  11,  received  the  most  allocations.  A 
concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  recruit  black 
faculty  members,  but  with  little  success.  The  avail- 
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ability  of  qualified  candidates  is  scarce,  particularly 
in  the  more  specialized  fields. 

The  professional  development  of  the  faculty 
continues  to  be  encouraging.  The  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering  reports  that  88  percent  of  its  professional 
faculty  hold  the  Ph.D.  degree  and  that  87  percent 
are  members  of  the  graduate  faculty.  In  1966-67, 
only  62  percent  held  Ph.D.'s.  Of  particular  note  is 
the  rapid  professional  development  of  the  School  of 
Textiles  which  has  increased  the  number  of  Ph.D. 
faculty  members  from  37  percent  to  48  percent 
during  the  past  year. 

Recognition  for  quality  teaching  is  provided 
through  the  experimental  Faculty  Evaluation  Pro¬ 
gram,  now  in  its  fifth  year.  This  year,  30  faculty 
members  were  selected  as  Outstanding  Teachers  by 
the  students  and  their  faculty  peers.  This  year,  for 
the  second  time,  the  selection  panel  included  the 
judgment  of  alumni  who  were  graduated  one,  five, 
and  ten  years  ago.  There  were  445  faculty  members 
nominated  by  alumni  as  "one  who  contributed  most 
to  my  education  at  NCSU.” 

This  year  the  NCSU  Alumni  Association  estab¬ 
lished  a  fifth  Alumni  Distinguished  Professorship 
recognizing  excellence  in  teaching.  The  newest  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Burton  Beers,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History. 

The  numerous  honors  received  by  the  faculty  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  achievements  should  be 
noted.  North  Carolina  State  University  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  frequent  winners  in  recent  years  of 
the  O.  Max  Gardner  Award.  This  year  the  recipient 
was  Dr.  Stanley  G.  Stephens,  noted  geneticist  and 
the  first  member  of  the  faculty  to  be  named  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Six  members  of  the  faculty  were  named  Fellows 
of  their  respective  professional  societies.  Dr.  D.  S. 
Chamblee  was  named  a  Fellow  to  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy,  Drs.  T.  E.  Maki  and  B.  J.  Zobel 
were  named  Fellows  to  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  Drs.  R.  F.  Stoops  and  K.  L.  Moazed  were 
elected  Fellows  in  the  American  Institute  of  Chem¬ 
ists  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Anderson  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers. 

A  number  of  special  awards  were  received  by 
NCSU  faculty  members.  Included  were  Dr.  F.  D. 


Cochran,  Horticultural  Science,  the  L.  M.  Ware 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  American  Society  of 
Horticultural  Sciences;  Dr.  L.  C.  Ulberg,  Animal 
Science,  Physiology  and  Endocrinology  Award,  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Animal  Science;  Professor  Jesse  Doo¬ 
little,  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineering,  G. 
Erwin  Burks  Outstanding  Teacher  Award,  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education;  Dr.  R.  L.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Nuclear  Engineering,  Arthur  Holly  Compton 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  education  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  science  and  engineering;  and  Dr. 
Carl  Zorowski,  Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Fiber  Society  Award. 

Several  faculty  members  were  elevated  to  promi¬ 
nent  positions  in  their  professional  societies.  Dr. 
D.  E.  Davis,  Zoology,  is  President-elect,  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences;  Dr.  D.  E.  Ellis, 
Plant  Pathology,  President  American  Phytopatho- 
logical  Society;  Dr.  William  E.  Hopke,  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Services,  President-elect,  National  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Association;  Dr.  H.  E.  Speece, 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education,  President,  N.  C. 
Academy  of  Science;  Dr.  David  B.  Marsland,  Vice 
Chairman,  Triangle  Universities  Consortium  on  Air 
Pollution;  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Gleit,  Chemistry,  is  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Director  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Contamination  Control. 

As  in  past  years,  a  number  of  members  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  held  high  positions  of 
responsibility  in  performing  national  public  service. 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Lovvorn,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  took  a  one-year  leave  of  sbsence 
to  accept  a  post  with  the  USDA  as  Administrator  of 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  This  agency 
distributes  more  than  $60  million  annually  to  the 
nation’s  agricultural  research  stations.  (Dr.  Lovvorn 
has  since  resigned  to  accept  this  post  permanently.) 

Provost  Harry  C.  Kelly  attended  the  Ninth  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Committee  on  Scientific 
Cooperation  in  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Albert  Carnesale  served  this  year  in  the  U.  S. 
Arm  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  where  he 
is  providing  technical  support  for  the  SALT  talks 
being  held  in  Vienna. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Fadum  continued  to  serve  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Army  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  as 
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a  member  of  the  Advisory  Group  to  the  Command¬ 
ing  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Tank  and  Automotive 
Command. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

New  degrees  approved  for  North  Carolina  State 
University  during  1969-70  were  as  follows: 

Master  of  Urban  Design 

Master  of  Science  in  Operations  Research 

Ph.D.  in  Operations  Research 

Master  of  Agronomy  (Reactivation) 

Master  of  Science  with  a  major  in  Physiology 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Speech-Communications 
Two  programs  were  dropped:  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Sociology  and  the  curriculum  in 
Knitting  Technology 

The  change  in  the  names  of  one  school  and 
three  departments  was  authorized.  The  School  of 
Physical  Sciences  and  Applied  Mathematics  became 
the  School  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences; 
the  Department  of  Adult  Education,  the  Department 
of  Adult  and  Community  College  Education;  the 
Department  of  Experimental  Statistics,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics;  and  the  Department  of  Mineral 
Industries,  the  Department  of  Materials  Engineering. 

In  order  to  strengthen  as  well  as  add  flexibility 
to  existing  programs,  a  number  of  additions  and  re¬ 
visions  were  made  in  courses  and  curricula.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  actions  taken: 

134  new  undergraduate  courses 
131  revised  undergraduate  courses 
88  dropped  undergraduate  courses 
23  approved  revised  undergraduate  curricula 
cula 

Chief  curricular  changes  were  made  in  the 
Schools  of  Design  and  Engineering.  All  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Design  now  take  the  same  courses  for  the 
first  two  years.  In  Engineering,  all  of  the  curricula 
were  revised  and  all  of  the  first-year  students  have 
identical  courses.  Among  the  new  courses  two  new 
areas  were  included,  Geography  and  University 
Studies.  The  latter  is  a  new  division  that  replaces 
the  discontinued  Department  of  Social  Studies. 

The  Course  and  Curriculum  Committees  of  the 
various  Schools  are  studying  and  evaluating  existing 
curricula  as  it  may  apply  to  present  and  future  de¬ 


mands  for  scholarly  achievement.  During  the  year 
the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  analyzed 
the  complete  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Biological  Engineering,  reviewed  the 
double-major  program  and  developed  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  for  an  experimental  individualized  curriculum. 
All  curricula  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  were 
reviewed  this  year.  The  study  involved  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  that  would  provide  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  for  the  student,  provide  for  early 
motivation  and  an  up-dating  of  course  content. 
Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  curricula  of  the  Departments  of  Statistics  and 
Computer  Science,  adding  flexibility  to  their  pro¬ 
grams.  The  School  of  Design  has  made  further 
revisions  in  its  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Archi¬ 
tecture.  The  School  of  Textiles  has  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  structure  of  its  programs  point¬ 
ing  to  some  future  changes  in  its  course  offerings. 

The  year  1969-70  saw  a  concerted  effort  toward 
improved  teaching  methods  and  techniques,  and 
expanded  and  strengthened  course  and  curricular 
offerings. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  improved  teaching 
techniques  is  that  used  in  the  areas  of  biology  and 
plant  life.  A  multi-media  instructional  laboratory 
was  scheduled  for  completion  this  year  for  use  in 
teaching  general  biology,  and  the  audio-tutorial  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  plant  life  course  was  continued.  Re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  indicate  that  students  favor  this 
type  of  approach  in  lieu  of  the  conventional  labora¬ 
tory-lecture. 

Considerable  expansion  in  programs  took  place 
in  the  School  of  Education.  A  modern  language 
education  program  was  implemented  for  the  first 
time  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts, 
as  was  a  speech-communication  education  program. 
A  proposal  for  a  Ph.D.  program  in  mathematics 
education  and  science  education  has  met  preliminary 
approval  and  is  awaiting  authorization  by  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  The  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  was  transferred  administratively  to  the 
School  of  Education  where  it  has  been  designated 
as  a  Division.  The  new  Division  is  designed  to 
develop  and  implement  graduate  programs  which 
are  oriented  to  the  broader  problems  of  occupational 
education  rather  than  to  limited  perspective  ap- 
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proaches  in  developing  occupational  skills  in  the 
public  schools  and  technical  institutes. 

The  revision  of  all  curricula  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  provided  for  a  reduction  in  hours,  and 
in  order  to  provide  more  flexibility,  nine  hours  of 
electives  were  provided. 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  is  expanding  its 
attention  to  several  parts  of  the  world  for  which  it 
previously  has  not  offered  programs.  Two  special¬ 
ists  in  Asian  history  will  be  added  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  A  more  flexible  program  is  being  developed 
in  physical  education  based  on  individual  needs  and 
capabilities  and  a  good  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  new  speech-communication  program. 

A  number  of  innovations  have  taken  place  to 
improve  teaching  methods  and  techniques  in  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences.  In 
biochemistry,  a  new  testing  procedure  for  graduate 
students  has  improved  faculty  and  graduate  student 
communication.  Chemistry  instruction  is  continuing 
to  improve  in  the  large  general  chemistry  sections 
through  the  increased  use  of  lecture  demonstrations 
and  audio-visual  aids.  More  flexibility  has  been 
given  to  the  popular  computer  science  program  by 
allowing  three  options,  one  to  be  selected  by  the 
student  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  A 
dramatic  improvement  in  grades  in  the  basic  physics 
course  series  has  come  about  by  reassignment  of 
authority  of  grades  from  recitation  instructors  to 
lecture  instructors.  This  apparently  caused  students 
to  attend  lectures  more  regularly  and  to  learn  more. 

In  order  to  implement  a  significant  program  of 
courses  constructed  around  the  major  problems  of 
our  society,  a  Division  of  University  Studies  was 
created  effective  July  1,  1970.  Dr.  John  F.  Lambert 
will  serve  as  acting  head  of  the  Division;  the  Divi¬ 
sion  will  function  under  the  Office  of  the  Provost. 
The  course  offerings  of  the  Division  will  include 
the  four  existing  courses  previously  offered  by  Social 
Studies  and  two  interdisciplinary  courses. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  first  year  under  a  new  Director  of  Athletics, 
Mr.  Willis  Casey,  was  a  most  successful  one.  Despite 
rising  costs,  the  Athletics  Department  showed  a  net 
balance  of  $30,115.22. 


During  the  year  353  varsity  and  74  freshman 
student  athletes  were  eligible  for  competition  and 
174  received  athletics  awards.  We  are  especially 
proud  that  four  football  players  and  two  basketball 
players  were  named  to  the  ACC  All-Academic  team. 
In  conference  competition,  the  Wolfpack  football 
team  finished  in  second  place,  the  seventh  time  in 
the  past  seven  years  that  the  squad  has  been  either 
first  or  second  in  the  ACC  standings. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  occurred  when  the  bas¬ 
ketball  team  captured  the  ACC  Tournament  and  the 
conference  title.  N.  C.  State  has  won  more  confer¬ 
ence  basketball  titles  than  any  other  school  in  the 
conference.  The  baseball  team  went  to  the  final  day 
of  the  season  before  losing  out  on  the  ACC  title, 
finally  finishing  third. 

Several  personnel  changes  were  made  on  the 
athletics  staff.  Mr.  Arthur  Musselman,  Jr.,  was 
named  assistant  basketball  coach;  Mr.  William  D. 
Easterling  was  appointed  head  swimming  coach; 
Mr.  John  H.  Bunch,  Jr.,  head  trainer;  and  Mr.  Gus 
Andrews,  assistant  football  coach. 


PART  11:  RESEARCH 


The  amount  of  funds  approved  for  research  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  for  1969-70  in¬ 
creased  slightly  over  fiscal  1968-69;  however,  these 
appropriations  are  considerably  below  figures  for 
the  past  three  years,  largely  because  of  reduced 
funding  by  federal  agencies.  The  following  table 
gives  a  summary  of  the  activity  in  grants  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  past  five  years: 


1965-66 

Proposals 

Submitted 

241 

Proposals 

Approved 

183 

Total 

Amount 

Approved 

$10,913,289 

1966-67 

218 

113 

12,254,258 

1967-68 

273 

109 

12,085,834 

1968-69 

286 

126 

6,148,640 

1969-70 

275 

139 

7,241,348 

An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  proposals  was  smaller  than 
the  previous  year  the  number  funded  was  10  percent 
larger.  Large  figures  of  dollar  amounts  in  past  years 
reflect  the  presence  of  large  grants  not  occurring  in 
1969-70. 
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The  Schools  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences  continue  to  be  the  most  active  in 
proposal  development,  with  Engineering  receiving 
the  most  money — $2,305,180 — for  47  projects.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  received 
approval  for  32  projects  with  an  allocation  of 
$1,258,612.  The  School  of  Physical  and  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Sciences  had  the  highest  percentage  of  proposals 
approved  (23  out  of  48)  with  a  total  allocation  of 
$708,038. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Agricultural  researchers  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  are  becoming  increasingly  involved  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  deterioration  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  environment.  Special  concern  is  increas¬ 
ing  about  the  long-range  effects  of  microbiological 
toxins  and  pesticides  that  accumulate  in  food  crops. 
The  most  common  symptom  in  N.  C.  State’s  Plant 
Disease  Clinic  in  1969  was  not  a  plant  disease  but 
injury  resulting  from  improper  use  of  herbicides. 
A  wide  variety  of  disciplines  are  developing  research 
to  seek  answers  to  the  problems  of  pollution.  They 
include: 

— The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  together 
with  the  Department  of  Botany,  has  developed  a 
seminar  on  air  pollution  injuries  to  plants. 

— Plant  Pathology  has  joined  a  training  program 
in  environmental  entomology  through  the  Institute 
for  Environmental  Health  Sciences  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Studies  of  microbiological  toxins  in  stored  food  and 
fiber  crops  have  been  expanded  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  in 
the  Research  Triangle. 

— In  entomology,  experiments  with  three  new 
products  promise  effective  control  of  major  tobacco 
pests  without  the  risk  of  chemical  residue. 

— NCSU  microbiologists  are  studying  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  microorganisms  attack  hydrocarbons. 
Our  environment  contains  a  wide  array  of  such 
compounds,  including  natural  gas,  oils,  and  numer¬ 
ous  pollutants  of  our  air,  soil  and  water. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  of  study  in 
the  problems  of  pollution  under  study  by  NCSU 
scientists.  They  graphically  illustrate  how  the  scien¬ 
tist  is  responding  to  the  challenges  presented  by  a 
modern  society. 


Agricultural  production  and  its  related  problems 
continue  to  be  a  prime  concern  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  During  the  year  several  new  plant  varieties 
were  developed.  Researchers  in  soil  science  and  crop 
science  have  developed  a  new  variety  of  beachgrass — 
Hatteras  Beachgrass — which  should  greatly  stabilize 
our  coastal  sand  dunes.  Two  new  strawberry  varieties 
and  a  new  sweet  potato  were  developed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  horticulturalists. 

In  forestry  research,  development  of  high  yield 
pulps  to  produce  paper  with  high  brightness  and 
color  stability  seems  possible  as  a  result  of  research 
in  the  photochemistry  of  lignin.  Important  develop¬ 
ments  seem  imminent  in  the  control  of  Fusiform 
rust,  the  most  serious  disease  of  loblolly  and  slash 
pines  in  the  United  States.  Research  by  two  grad¬ 
uate  students  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
the  Departments  of  Plant  Pathology  and  Genetics 
has  shown  perhaps  more  conclusively  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  that  resistance  to  Fusiform  rust  in  loblolly  pine 
is  under  moderately  strong  genetic  control  and  is 
stable  over  a  wide  range  of  environmental  condi¬ 
tions.  This  means  a  tremendous  potential  exists  for 
practical  gain  in  disease  resistance.  The  N.  C.  State- 
Industry  Cooperative  Tree  Improvement  Program  is 
exploiting  this  potential  by  developing  special  seed 
orchards  for  disease  resistant  trees. 

Other  Special  Research  Units 

The  Minerals  Research  Laboratory  in  Asheville, 
a  unit  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  has  the  prime 
responsibility  of  developing  processes  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  non-metallic  mineral  resources  of 
the  State.  During  the  past  year,  efforts  have  been 
centered  on  the  evaluation  of  significant  deposits 
of  a  variety  of  ores,  the  evaluation  of  new  deposits 
and  the  reduction  of  mine  wastes. 

The  Center  for  Occupational  Education  during 
the  past  year  issued  1 1  publications  and  Center  mem¬ 
bers  have  appeared  on  national  task  forces,  under¬ 
taken  the  management  of  seven  national  institutes  to 
train  vocational  education  personnel,  served  on  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  American  Vocational  Association  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Commission  of  the  States.  The  present  level 
of  funding,  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  is 
$620,000  annually.  Prospects  for  continued  funding 
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appear  good  inasmuch  as  a  national  review  panel  has 
so  recommended. 

The  Adult  Learning  Center,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Adult  and  Community  College  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  in  turn  is  responsible  to  both  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  and  the 
School  of  Education,  has  sponsored  a  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  Adult  Basic  Education,  provided  institutes 
for  North  Carolina  Community  College  personnel 
and  continued  to  develop  curriculum  techniques 
which  are  effective  in  teaching  undereducated  adults. 


PART  III :  EXTENSION 
AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


During  1969-70  North  Carolina  State  University 
continued  most  active  in  its  extension  and  public 
service  activities. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  continued  to 
make  progress  toward  its  long-range  educational 
goals  (Target  2  program)  to  increase  total  farm 
receipts  in  North  Carolina  to  $2.0  billion  by  1972. 
Gross  farm  income  hit  new  highs  in  1969,  putting 
this  goal  within  sight.  While  Target  2  remains  the 
blueprint  for  Agricultural  Extension,  additional  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  initiated  to  meet  new  needs  of 
North  Carolina  people. 

Among  special  programs  developed  were  land 
forming  demonstrations  to  show  farmers  how  land 
surfaces  might  be  shaped  to  permit  more  efficient 
use  of  water  and  machinery;  a  state-wide  campaign 
was  conducted  toward  the  use  of  lime  on  acid  soils; 
and  an  expanded  nutrition  program  was  initiated  to 
improve  the  nutritional  status  of  underprivileged 
North  Carolinians  and  to  increase  their  participation 
in  public  food  assistance  programs. 

Participation  of  Agricultural  Extension  personnel 
in  professional  improvement  opportunities  reached 
an  all-time  high.  More  than  300  extension  workers 
completed  at  least  one  advanced  undergraduate  or 
graduate  course  during  1969-  Fifty-four  county 
extension  agents  and  five  state-level  extension  work¬ 
ers  were  awarded  Masters  degrees  by  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Greensboro. 


The  Industrial  Extension  Service  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  continued  to  expand  during  1969-70. 
The  expansion  was  evident  in  each  of  the  functional 
areas  which  comprise  the  IES  program. 

In  the  area  of  information  services,  the  Industrial 
Extension  Service  performed  600  library  researches 
for  industry,  distributed  6,000  publications  and  made 
300  handbook  loans. 

Some  98  short  courses  were  conducted  with  5,000 
registrants.  There  were  80  in-plant  courses  held  for 
1,400  individuals.  Some  2,200  training  films  were 
loaned  to  industries  in  the  State.  In  addition,  1,100 
programmed  instruction  courses  were  made  available 
on  loan.  The  Industrial  Extension  Service  helped  a 
total  of  250  small  industries  solve  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  through  the  resources  of  the  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering. 

The  major  thrust  for  future  development  in  the 
Industrial  Extension  Service  will  be  in  the  provision 
for  in-plant  courses. 

The  greatest  blow  to  the  future  development  of 
the  program  during  the  past  year  was  the  discontin¬ 
uance  of  the  State  Technical  Services  program.  Al¬ 
though  the  program  was  officially  terminated  by 
Congressional  action,  enough  funds  were  available 
to  sustain  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1970. 
By  this  time  it  is  hoped  that  State  funding  will  be 
secured.  Also,  there  is  some  hope  that  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  take  up  the  program 
initiated  by  State  Technical  Services  and  that  they 
will  be  strengthened  as  a  result  of  their  locational 
change. 

Continuing  Education  expanded  its  programs 
considerably  during  the  year.  Several  dimensions 
were  added  to  complement  traditional  functions.  A 
serious  effort  was  made  throughout  the  year  to  focus 
attention  on  major  social  and  economic  problems 
facing  the  State  and  Nation. 

Among  new  general  extension  programs  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  year  are  the  following: 

— The  Division  has  developed  an  office  of  hous¬ 
ing  education  services.  The  objective  is  to  fully 
mobilize  the  resources  of  the  University  towards 
meeting  the  critical  housing  needs  of  low  income 
families.  Funding  for  a  housing  specialist  in  the 
School  of  Design  has  been  provided  by  the  Urban 
Affairs  Center. 
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— A  new  careers  program  has  been  developed. 
This  program  is  a  cooperative  effort  with  Shaw 
University  to  provide  opportunities  for  new  careers 
for  some  of  the  disadvantaged  in  Raleigh. 

— A  new  program  has  been  added  in  the  area 
of  marine  sciences.  The  Division  has  acquired  the 
use  of  Harbor  Island  House  to  accommodate  a  com¬ 
prehensive  extension  program  in  marine  sciences. 

— The  Division  is  cooperating  with  Urban  Affairs 
Center  in  developing  programs  relating  to  state, 
regional  and  city  planning.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  social  services,  delivery  systems  and  community 
development. 

The  usual  credit  and  non-credit  programs  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  brisk  pace.  In  the  credit  course  branch, 
some  72  courses  were  offered  in  40  locations  in 
North  Carolina  with  a  total  registration  of  1,200. 
In  addition,  992  engineering  students  participated  in 
extension  courses  through  educational  television. 
The  campus  evening  course  program  enrolled  2,175. 
The  non-credit  branch,  consisting  largely  of  short 
courses  and  seminars,  held  a  record  number  of  182 
short  courses  attended  by  some  10,275  individuals. 

Although  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  director,  the  School  of  Textiles  sponsored  more 
than  33  short  courses  this  year.  A  unique  program 
was  established  in  the  fall  of  1969  at  Fort  Bragg 
to  help  prepare  individuals  being  separated  from 
the  armed  services  for  supervisory  employment  in 
the  textile  industry. 

The  Fort  Bragg  Branch  of  the  University  had  a 
very  successful  year  with  a  total  of  5,404  enrollees, 
each  the  equivalent  of  a  half-time  student.  Fourteen 
completed  degree  requirements.  During  the  year  a 
committee  of  persons  from  North  Carolina  State 
University,  Fayetteville  State  University  and  NCSU’s 
Fort  Bragg  Branch  worked  toward  mechanisms 
which  would  encourage  a  smooth  transition  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  NCSU-Fort  Bragg  Branch  from 
N.  C.  State  University  to  Fayetteville  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  eventual  transfer  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

North  Carolina  State  University’s  foreign  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  programs  continued  to  render  valuable 
service.  The  Peruvian  institution-building  program, 
although  reduced  in  staffing  due  to  political  unrest, 


has  been  stabilized  with  AID  contract  renewal  and 
continued  Ford-Rockefeller  Foundation  support.  The 
Soil  Fertility  Evaluation  Program  for  Latin  America 
prospered  to  such  an  extent  in  the  past  five  years 
that  NCSU  was  asked  to  add  a  research  component 
and  thereby  further  enhance  our  capability  in  Tropi¬ 
cal  Soils.  A  contract  for  the  research  activities  has 
been  signed  for  a  five-year  period  beginning  July 
1,  1970.  Other  active  programs  include  the  agri¬ 
cultural  engineering  program  in  India  and  the  School 
of  Engineering  faculty  development  program  at  the 
University  of  Kabul  in  Afghanistan. 


PART  IV:  THE  LIBRARY 
AND  COMPUTING  CENTER 


The  growth  and  development  of  the  Library  was 
greater  in  1969-70  than  in  any  other  year  in  its 
history.  Through  a  special  State  appropriation  and 
other  special  funds  the  total  budget  for  the  Library 
exceeded  $1  million  for  the  first  time.  This  repre¬ 
sented  a  43  percent  increase  in  the  Library’s  budget! 

During  the  year  the  500,000th  volume  was  added 
to  the  Library  collections  and  over  400,000  items 
from  the  Library’s  collections  were  used  by  students 
and  faculty  members.  Detailed  planning  continued 
for  the  new  building  addition  and  the  renovation  of 
Erdahl-Cloyd  Union  which  will  triple  library  space 
and  provide  seating  for  2,400  readers  and  a  stack 
capacity  for  more  than  1,000,000  volumes. 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  organization  had  a 
record  year  with  $8,000  in  cash  donations  and 
contributions  of  3,500  books  and  other  materials 
from  over  350  donors. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Collection  was  greatly  enriched 
by  donations  and  books  of  the  late  George  Gullette, 
a  former  member  of  the  NCSU  faculty.  The  San¬ 
ford  Richard  Winston  Music  Collection  has  now 
grown  to  521  volumes  and  approval  has  been  given 
for  a  Sanford  Richard  Winston  Listening  Center 
which  has  been  planned  for  the  expanded  library 
complex.  Dr.  Winston,  now  deceased,  was  also  a 
former  NCSU  faculty  member. 

Demands  on  the  Computing  Center  increased 
this  year  according  to  expectations.  The  use  of 
facilities  for  class  assignments  is  a  particularly  ex- 
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panding  factor,  notably  from  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  the  Computer  Science  Department.  The 
removal  of  the  high-speed  terminal  at  the  IBM 
plant  did  not  yield  so  great  an  increase  in  net  capacity 
at  TUCC  as  anticipated  because  of  the  great  increase 
in  usage  by  outside  organizations. 

This  loss  of  expansive  capability,  coupled  with 
a  system  change  in  the  spring,  resulted  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  degradation  in  service  and  considerable  user 
dissatisfaction.  The  income  from  these  outside  users 
has  enabled  us  to  install  two  magnetic  drums  at 
TUCC  and  will  further  support  the  addition  of  high¬ 
speed  and  auxiliary  storage  capability  this  fall  at  no 
additional  cost  to  owner  institutions. 

The  growth  in  usage  of  the  central  computing 
facility'  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Feb.  1968  August  1968  July  1969 
through  through  through 
Average  Daily  July  1968  June  22,  1969  May  1970 
Number  of  Jobs  562  648  672 

The  addition  of  magnetic  drum  capabilities  and 
improvements  in  the  new  system  now  enables  us  to 
achieve  a  production  of  approximately  100  more 
jobs  per  day  than  under  the  old  system. 

The  planned  storage  facilities  at  TUCC  this  fall 
should  enable  us  to  provide  reasonably  adequate 
capability  during  the  next  academic  year,  but  we 
will  be  operating  throughout  that  period  at  the 
saturation  point.  The  spring  of  1971  will  find  us 
operating  under  severe  conditions  of  inadequate 
throughput  and  excessive  turn-around  time. 


PART  V:  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS 


The  nine  private  fund  raising  foundations,  repre¬ 
sented  by  more  than  400  leading  business,  industrial 
and  agricultural  leaders  who  make  up  their  boards 
of  directors,  provided  the  University  with  $1,395,- 
511.59  in  endowment  and  operating  support  during 
fiscal  year  1969-  It  is  of  special  significance  to  note 
that  the  "Nickels  for  Know-How”  referendum  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  in  November.  It  will 
continue  for  a  six-year  period  outstanding  support 
(approximately  $165,000  a  year)  for  the  teaching, 
research  and  public  service  programs  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences. 


Early  in  the  year  the  Foundations  and  Develop¬ 
ment  staff  set  its  sights  toward  doubling  private 
support  to  the  University  by  1979  as  compared  with 
the  previous  decade.  If  this  goal  is  reached,  more 
than  $25  million  in  private  support  will  be  provided 
to  the  University  during  this  decade. 

The  Alumni  Association  had  its  most  successful 
year.  Contributions  hit  a  record  high  (for  a  12-month 
period)  of  $89,979-14.  The  Association  also  had  a 
record  number  of  contributors — 4,426.  In  addition 
to  its  regular  programs,  the  Association  added  an 
additional  professorship  to  its  Distinguished  Pro¬ 
fessorships,  bringing  the  total  now  to  five. 

The  Office  of  Information  Services  continued  to 
develop  its  news  and  publications  activities  during 
the  year.  Production  was  begun  to  aid  the  Alumni 
Association  in  the  development  of  a  movie  about 
the  University  and  its  programs. 

Close  contact  was  maintained  with  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  State  with  which  the  University  co¬ 
operates.  During  the  year,  Dr.  J.  Bryant  Kirkland 
visited  each  junior  college  and  community  college, 
as  well  as  the  senior  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
State  with  which  N.  C.  State  University  is  working 
cooperatively  in  offering  programs  to  majors  in 
Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Engineering.  His  efforts 
during  the  past  year  were  quite  helpful  in  establish¬ 
ing  cooperation  and  favorable  contacts  with  these 
institutions. 

The  University  Program  on  Science  and  Society, 
supported  primarily  by  a  three-year  grant  from  the 
Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation,  during  the  year 
received  the  approval  of  three  interdisciplinary  pro¬ 
grams  at  NCSU  and  two  at  Duke  University;  held 
a  three-day  symposium,  '"Man  and  His  Environment,” 
attended  by  1,500  people;  produced  six  local  radio 
and  television  programs,  and  one  NET  program 
related  to  the  work  of  the  UPSS.  Seminars  for 
medical  doctors  were  held. 


PART  VI:  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  AUXILIARY  SUPPORT 


As  has  been  the  experience  in  years  past,  a 
number  of  administrative  changes  were  made  during 
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1969-70.  Two  new  Deans  were  named  to  head  major 
changes  in  leadership.  Dr.  Carl  J.  Dolce  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  succeeding 
retiring  Dean  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  and  Dr.  Banks  C. 
Talley,  Jr.  was  named  to  succeed  Dean  J.  J.  Stewart, 
Jr.,  who  also  retired.  The  important  post  of  Director 
of  Foundations  and  Development  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Rudolph  Pate,  formerly  a  Director 
of  the  University’s  Office  of  Information  Services 
and  more  recently  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
consolidated  University. 

Other  key  appointments  included:  Dr.  LeRoy  C. 
Saylor,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Forest  Resources; 
J.  C.  Williamson,  Director  of  Research,  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Cook, 
Head,  Department  of  Poultry  Science;  Dr.  Frederick 
R.  Drevrs,  Head,  Department  of  Physical  Education; 
Dr.  Carlton  J.  Leith,  Head,  Department  of  Geosci¬ 
ences;  and  Dr.  Paul  Lewis,  Head,  Department  of 
Computer  Science. 

The  position  created  several  years  ago  by  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to  aid  in  the  assembly 
and  processing  of  institutional  planning  data  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Clauston  L.  Jenkins. 

Communications  is  a  growing  problem  as  the 
University  develops  both  in  physical  size  and  in 
immensity  of  its  programs  and  activities.  This  year 
the  University,  through  the  editorial  services  of  the 
Office  of  Information  Services,  launched  a  monthly 
newspaper,  The  journal ,  to  bring  to  the  faculty  and 
staff  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  University 
and  its  people  were  doing. 

Parking  and  traffic  control,  another  problem 
resulting  from  continued  growth,  was  given  con¬ 
siderable  administrative  attention  this  year.  Through 
the  diligent  work  of  the  Parking  and  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee  several  major  actions  were  taken  to  alleviate 
the  most  pressing  problems.  These  included:  an 
increase  in  parking  facilities  for  students  on  the 
South  Campus  and  additional  parking  areas  for  staff 
and  faculty  on  the  North  Campus;  the  installation 
of  traffic  control  gates  on  the  North  Campus;  the 
complete  revision  of  the  Traffic  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions;  the  tabulation  of  all  streets,  parking  areas, 
traffic  flow  patterns,  location  of  stop  signs  and 
metered  visitor  spaces  and  submission  of  some  to 
District  Court  for  legal  enforcement;  the  installation 


of  traffic  humps  at  strategic  locations;  and  a  re¬ 
assignment,  by  the  City  of  Raleigh,  of  the  priority 
for  construction  of  the  Dixie  Trail  Extension.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  was  given  by  the  Committee  to  the 
consideration  of  the  location  and  economic  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  parking  decks  and  an  independent  consultant 
will  be  retained  to  evaluate  the  economic  feasibility, 
material  traffic  needs,  site  location  and  capacity  of 
such  a  parking  deck. 


PART  VII:  FACILITIES 


The  expansion  of  physical  facilities  continued  to 
move  forward  during  1969-70  with  several  important 
projects  well  underway  or  near  completion.  These 
include  Biltmore  Hall,  which  will  headquarter  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources;  the  Library  Tower;  Poe 
Hall,  which  will  house  the  School  of  Education; 
and  the  addition  to  Biological  and  Agricultural 
Engineering.  In  an  intermediate  stage  of  construc¬ 
tion  are  the  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering  Re¬ 
search  Building;  the  Student  Center,  including  a 
music  wing;  the  Everett  Case  Athletics  Center; 
Broughton  Hall  (Mechanical  and  Aerospace  Engi¬ 
neering);  and  the  Students  Supply  Stores. 

The  building  program,  which  has  developed 
steadily  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  will  be 
slowed  considerably  in  the  near  future  due  to  a 
reduction  in  capital  improvement  funds.  Of  the  $41 
million  requested  for  capital  improvements  from  the 
1969  General  Assembly,  only  slightly  over  $3  million 
was  approved. 

We  are  not,  however,  pessimistic  in  our  planning 
for  the  future.  For  the  1971-73  biennium,  we  are 
requesting  a  budget  of  $26.5  million  for  capital 
improvements.  (In  addition,  $13-9  million  in  self- 
liquidating  structures.)  Heading  the  list  is  a  $6.8 
million  Extension  Education  Center,  a  long-needed 
facility  for  which  we  have  made  previous  requests; 
a  $5.2  million  General  Academic  Building;  and  a 
$5.8  million  Engineering  Building. 

This  budget  request  has  been  boiled  down  to 
the  essentials.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sharp  opinion  on 
campus  that  we  have  cut  out  projects  which  should 
have  been  included  and  that  we  have  cut  down  too 
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much  on  the  ones  we  retained.  Clearly  each  project 
has  an  urgent  character  about  it. 


A  LOOK  AHEAD 


The  most  compelling  challenges  for  the  1970’s 
surely  include  these  two:  (1)  making  the  educational 
experience  of  each  student  a  more  exciting,  reward¬ 
ing,  joyous  and  relevant  experience,  and  (2)  finding 
more  efficient  ways  to  coordinate  the  high  com¬ 
petences  of  a  faculty  of  specialist  scholars  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  solution  of  society’s  priority  problems. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  APPOINTMENTS 
1969-70 


Administration 

Name  School  or  Department 

Carl  J.  Dolce  . Dean,  School  of  Education 

Clauston  L.  Jenkins,  Jr . Coordinator  of  Institutional 

Studies  and  Planning 
Banks  C.  Talley,  Jr . Dean,  Division  of  Student  Affairs 


Department  Heads 


Robert  E.  Cook  . 

Frederick  R.  Drews 
Carlton  J.  Leith  .... 
Paul  E.  Lewis  . 


. Poultry  Science 

Physical  Education 

. . Geosciences 

..Computer  Science 


Professor 

Henry  A.  Bent  . 

Walter  J.  Saucier  . 


...Chemistry 

Geosciences 


Associate  Professor 


Richard  H.  Bernhard 

Leon  R.  Camp  . 

Billy  J.  Copeland  . 

Robert  B.  Duke  . 

Ronald  O.  Fulp  . 

William  C.  Harris  .. 
Peter  R.  Lord  . 


Industrial  Engineering 

. English 

. Zoology 

. . Psychology 

. Mathematics 

. History 

. Textile  Technology 


Name 

Charles  F.  Lytle  ... 
Stanley  M.  Soliday 
Chi  C.  Tung  . 


School  or  Department 

. Zoology 

.Industrial  Engineering 
. Civil  Engineering 


Assistant  Professor 


Larry  G.  Arends  . 

David  C.  Bailey  . 

Hershell  R.  Ball,  Jr.  ... 

Udo  Blum  . 

Jon  Bordner  . 

Victor  V.  Cavaroc,  Jr. 

Thomas  C.  Caves  . 

Hou-min  Chang  . 

Roger  H.  Clark  . 

Thomas  E.  Clark  . 

Harold  D.  Coble  . 

Donald  W.  Cott  . 

Walter  G.  Ellis  . 

Richard  M.  Felder  . 

Robert  J.  Fornaro  . 

Raymond  E.  Fornes  ... 

James  W.  Gault  . 

Lynne  M.  Gay  . 

Thomas  M.  Gerig  . 

Tildon  H.  Glisson  . 

Kenneth  W.  Hanck  .. 

William  J.  Head  . 

Norden  E.  Huang  .... 
John  C.  Hurt  . 

David  N.  Hyman  . 

John  E.  Ikerd  . 

Everett  L.  Kimbrough 

James  A.  Knopp  . 

Michael  J.  Magazine  .. 

Robert  L.  Moxley  . 

Robert  D.  Mustian  .... 

Donald  K.  Orban  . 

Lavon  B.  Page  . 

Chia-Ven  Pao  . 

Gunther  J.  P.  Reuer  . 
Ronald  W.  Rousseau  . 

John  W.  Schrader  . 

Ronald  W.  Shearon  .. 
Richard  W.  Skaggs  .... 

Henry  J.  Smith  . 

Robert  S.  Sowell  . 

Ernest  L.  Stitzinger  .... 
Raymond  W.  Stroh  ... 

Alan  L.  Tharp  . 

Jay  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 
Albert  D.  VanDeVeer 


. Poultry  Science 

. History 

. Food  Science 

. Botany 

. Chemistry 

. Geosciences 

. Chemistry 

. Wood  and  Paper  Science 

. . Architecture 

. Sociology  and  Anthropology 

. Crop  Science 

. Mechanical  and  Aerospace 

Engineering 

. Politics 

. Chemical  Engineering 

. Computer  Science 

.Textile  Technology  and  Physics 

. Electrical  Engineering 

. Architecture 

. Experimental  Statistics 

. Electrical  Engineering 

. Chemistry 

. Civil  Engineering 

. Geosciences 

. Engineering  Research  and 

Materials  Engineering 

. Economics 

. Economics 

. Crop  Science 

. Biochemistry 

. Industrial  Engineering 

. Sociology  and  Anthropology 

. Sociology  and  Anthropology 

. English 

. Mathematics 

. Mathematics 

. Architecture 

. Chemical  Engineering 

. Crop  Science 

. Adult  Education 

. Biological  and  Agricultural 

Engineering  and  Soil  Science 

. Horticultural  Science 

. Biological  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 

. Mathematics 

. Electrical  Engineering 

. Computer  Science 

. History  and  Education 

. Philosophy  and  Religion 
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Name 

Cecil  G.  Van  Dyke 
Allen  H.  Weber  .... 
Dennis  W.  Wertz 


School  or  Department 
Botany  and  Plant  Pathology 

. Geosciences 

. Chemistry 


Rudolph  Pate 


Director 

. Foundations  and  Development 


PROMOTIONS  1969-70 


Professor 


Richard  C.  Axtell  . 

Andrew  J.  Bartley  . 

Carl  T.  Blake  . 

Stanley  W.  Buol  . 

Millard  P.  Burt  . 

Harris  B.  Craig  . 

Donald  W.  Drewes  .... 

John  A.  Edwards  . 

Gerald  H.  Elkan  . 

Abdel-Aziz  Fahmy  . 

George  Goldfinger  . 

Clarence  A.  Hart  . 

William  H.  Johnson  . 

John  C.  Jones  . 

Roy  A.  Larson  . 

James  M.  Leatherwood 

William  M.  Lewis  . 

LeRoy  B.  Martin,  Jr.  .. 
Lawrence  E.  Mettler  ... 

Conrad  H.  Miller  . 

Grover  C.  Miller  . 

James  W.  Patterson  ... 
Thomas  J.  Sheets  . 

James  R.  Troyer  . 

Harvey  E.  Wahls  . 

Arch  D.  Worsham  . 

James  N.  Young  . 


. Entomology 

. Economics 

. Crop  Science 

. Soil  Science 

. Education,  Fort  Bragg 

. . Food  Science 

. Psychology 

. Engineering  Mechanics 

. Microbiology 

. Materials  Engineering 

. Textile  Chemistry 

. Wood  and  Paper  Science 

. Agricultural  Engineering 

. Forestry 

. Horticultural  Science 

. . Animal  Science 

. Crop  Science 

. Computer  Science 

. Genetics  and  Zoology 

. Horticultural  Science 

. Zoology 

. Animal  Science 

Entomology,  Crop  Science,  and 
Horticultural  Science 

. Botany 

. Civil  Engineering 

. Crop  Science 

. Sociology  and  Anthropology 


Associate  Professor 

Charles  E.  Anderson  . Botany 

Peter  Batchelor  . Urban  Design 

Philip  E.  Blank,  Jr . English 

Halbert  H.  Carmichael  . Chemistry 

Joe  S.  Chappell  . Economics 

John  A.  Cuculo  . Textile  Chemistry 

M.  Keith  DeArmond  . Chemistry 

Edward  W.  Erickson  . Economics 

Gloria  M.  M.  Fry  . Modern  Languages 

James  W.  Gilliam  . Soil  Science 

Edward  D.  Gurley  . Engineering  Mechanics 

George  O.  Harrell  . Materials  Engineering 

Harold  B.  Hopfenberg  . Chemical  Engineering 

Wesley  E.  Kloos  . Genetics  and  Microbiology 


Name  School  or  Department 

John  R.  Kolb  . Mathematics  and  Mathematics 

and  Science  Education 

Hugh  L.  Liner  . Economics 

Richard  L.  Lower  . Horticultural  Science 

Fred  A.  Mangum,  Jr . Economics 

Allison  R.  Manson  . Experimental  Statistics 

William  F.  McClure  . Biological  and  Agricultural 

Engineering 

Marion  L.  Miles  . Chemistry 

Clifford  J.  Moore,  Jr . Mechanical  and  Aerospace 

Engineering 

John  M.  Riddle  . History 

John  F.  Roberts  . Zoology 

George  C.  Rock  . Entomology 

Charles  H.  Rogers  . Agricultural  Education 

Harold  F.  Ross  . Crop  Science 

Larry  H.  Royster  . Mechanical  and  Aerospace 

Engineering 

Frank  D.  Sargent  . Animal  Science 

Charles  E.  Siewert  . Nuclear  Engineering 

William  H.  Sonner  . Physical  Education 

Robert  E.  Sternloff  . Recreation  Resources  Administration 

George  H.  Wahl,  Jr . Chemistry 

Robert  C.  Wells  . Economics 

Bert  W.  Westbrook  . Psychology 

Robert  B.  White,  Jr . English 

Jack  W.  Wilson  . Economics 

Assistant  Professor 

David  C.  Adkins  . Physical  Education 

Robert  C.  Brisson  . Sociology  and  Anthropology 

John  N.  Collins  . Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Jerry  M.  Daniels  . Physical  Education 

Cleburn  G.  Dawson  . Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Fort  Bragg 

George  R.  Hughes  . Horticultural  Science 

Catherine  E.  Moore  . English 

Julius  C.  Poindexter,  Jr . Economics 

Samuel  Scoville  . English 

Ernest  D.  Seneca  . Botany  and  Soil  Science 

Farmer  S.  Smith  . Industrial  and  Technical 

Education 

Charles  D.  Sopher  . Soil  Science 

Jason  L.  Sox,  Jr . Mathematics 

Paul  S.  Stone  . Economics 

Elizabeth  M.  Suval  . Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Paul  P.  Thompson  . Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Ronald  G.  Weaver  . Physical  Education 


Miscellaneous 

Thomas  C.  Blalock  . Assistant  Director  of 

Agricultural  Extension 

Henry  Bowers  . Associate  Dean,  Student  Affairs 

LeRoy  C.  Saylor  . Assistant  Dean,  Forest  Resources 

James  C.  Williamson,  Jr . Director  of  Research, 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
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RESIGNATIONS  1969-70 


Professor 


Name 

Frank  R.  Craig  . 

Roy  L.  Loworn  . 

Carroll  L.  Mann,  Jr. 
Milton  B.  Wise  . 


School  or  Department 

. Poultry  Science 

. Crop  Science 

. Civil  Engineering 

. Animal  Science 


Associate  Professor 

Wynford  Brown  . Wood  and  Paper  Science  and 

Chemical  Engineering 

Charles  P.  Fisher,  Jr . Civil  Engineering 

Charles  I.  Jones  . Agricultural  Education 

Gerald  S.  Leventhal  . Psychology 

Robert  Teichman  . Experimental  Statistics 

James  B.  Ward  . Poultry  Science 


Assistant  Professor 


William  J.  Brown,  Jr. 
Benito  J.  Cerimele 

Lee  N.  Christiansen 
Joseph  R.  Clary 
William  Y.  Cobb 
Eugene  B.  Daniels,  Jr. 
Samuel  P.  Doughty,  Jr. 
Edward  C.  Ezell 
Thomas  K.  Fitzgerald 
Barry  L.  Friedman 
Leonard  J.  Hausman 
Charles  J.  Law,  Jr. 
Harish  C.  Minocha 
Willie  L.  Payne 
John  M.  Peters 
Asa  B.  Rogerson 
John  B.  Shuler 
Richard  L.  Teague 

Manfred  Thullen  .. 
Charles  H.  Ufen  ... 
Donald  A.  West  ... 


. Agricultural  Education 

Experimental  Statistics  and 
Mathematics 
Food  Science 
Education 
Food  Science 
Psychology 
Engineering  Mechanics 
Social  Studies 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Economics 
Economics 
Adult  Education 
Microbiology 
Poultry  Science 
Adult  Education 
Crop  Science 
Civil  Engineering 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Fort  Bragg 
.Sociology  and  Anthropology 

. Economics 

. Economics 


Name 

W.  P.  Dinsmoor  White 

Dorothy  S.  Williams  . 

James  W.  York,  Jr . 

Daniel  B.  Young  . 


School  or  Department 

. Architecture 

.Sociology  and  Anthropology 

. Physics 

. Landscape  Architecture 


Robert  E.  Smith 


Director 

. Textiles  Extension 


RETIREMENTS  1969-70 


Administration 

James  B.  Kirkland  . Education — Dean 

James  J.  Stewart  . Student  Affairs — Dean 


John  M.  Clarkson  ... 
William  E.  Cooper  . 

Paul  H.  Derr  . 

Howard  R.  Garriss  . 

Paul  H.  Derr  . 

Howard  R.  Garriss  .. 
Forrest  W.  Lancaster 
Robert  M.  Pinkerton 

Frederick  S.  Sloan  .... 


Professor 

. Mathematics 

. Plant  Pathology 

. Physical  Education 

. Plant  Pathology 

. Physical  Education 

. Plant  Pathology 

. Physics 

. Mechanical  and  Aerospace 

Engineering 

. Adult  Education 


Associate  Professor 

Stanley  T.  Ballenger  . Modern  Languages 

Assistant  Professor 

Edmond  J.  Brown  . Physics 

Ruth  B.  Hall  . Modern  Languages 

Oliver  G.  Thompson  . Economics 


DEATHS  1969-70 


George  A.  Gullette  . Head  and  Professor,  Social  Studies 

Carlos  F.  Williams  . Professor  Emeritus,  Horticulture 

George  W.  Smith  . Associate  Director,  Agricultural 

Extension  and  Extension 
Professor,  Forestry 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  ASHEVILLE 

A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  WILLIAM  E.  HIGHSMITH  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

1969-1970 


INTRODUCTION 


On  July  1,  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  be¬ 
came  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville. 
This  important  event  was  marked  by  an  afternoon 
ceremony  attended  by  Governor  Scott,  President  Fri¬ 
day,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Asheville- 
Biltmore  College,  leading  citizens,  and  friends  of  the 
institution.  During  the  ceremony,  some  reminis¬ 
cences  were  made  about  the  long  and  involved  his¬ 
tory  of  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  its  struggles: 
first,  to  stay  alive,  then  to  become  a  state  senior 
college,  and  finally  to  become  a  campus  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Congressman  Roy  A. 
Taylor,  a  member  of  the  first  class  who  actually  en¬ 
rolled  the  day  the  school  opened  in  September  of 
1927,  was  present  and  gave  an  address. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  conversion 
from  a  state  senior  college  to  a  campus  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  opens  new  areas  of  educational  opportunity 
for  the  school.  In  the  next  several  years  we  expect 
to  develop  and  refine  the  purposes  of  the  institution 
and  to  build  on  the  foundations  which  have  already 
been  laid. 

During  the  academic  year  1969-1970,  it  was 
necessary  to  reorganize  many  of  the  internal  admin¬ 
istrative  practices  in  order  to  make  them  consistent 
with  those  of  The  University.  I  wish  to  take  special 
note  of  the  fine  cooperation  that  we  have  received 
from  all  officials  and  personnel  of  The  University. 
It  has  been  an  inspiration  and  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  people  who  have  helped  us  reorganize  our 
school. 

Although  the  most  obvious  and  apparent  changes 
during  the  year  were  administrative,  it  was  also  an 
important  year  from  the  standpoint  of  educational 


development.  One  clear  gain  from  our  becoming  a 
campus  of  The  University  has  been  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  our  ability  to  attract  well-qualified 
new  faculty  and  students.  True,  the  academic  market 
place  has  gone  through  a  remarkable  transformation 
in  the  last  year  from  a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s  market; 
nonetheless,  our  identification  with  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  gives  us  a  distinct  advantage  in 
faculty  recruiting,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  a 
first-rate  faculty  is  essential  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
our  institutional  objectives. 

We  experienced  in  this  past  school  year  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  student  enrollment,  even  though 
we  had  only  a  short  time  to  recruit  in  the  name  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina.  During  the  year, 
applications  for  admission  have  gone  up  dramatically. 
This  gain  we  attribute  largely  to  our  new  position. 

Last  fall  various  faculty  committees,  led  by  a 
steering  committee  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  began 
work  on  the  institutional  self  study  required  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for 
reaffirmation  of  accreditation.  In  the  coming  aca¬ 
demic  year  the  self  study  will  require  a  major  in¬ 
vestment  of  time  and  energy  by  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  alike. 

Throughout  the  year,  work  continued  on  sev¬ 
eral  important  construction  projects.  These  included: 
completion  of  outdoor  playing  fields;  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  Physical  Education  Building 
(almost  complete);  construction  of  additions  to 
roads  and  sidewalks;  work  on  the  Rhoades  Science 
Building  (almost  complete);  extension  of  the  under¬ 
ground  electrical  system  (Phase  I);  continued  work 
on  landscaping  of  the  campus;  construction  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Ramsey  Library  (almost  complete); 
and  the  drafting  of  plans  for  an  infirmary. 

The  oldest  building  on  the  UNC-A  campus  was 
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opened  in  September  of  1961.  We  have  a  new  and 
attractive  campus  on  beautiful,  rolling  land  with 
mountains  in  the  background — a  magnificent  setting 
for  a  university.  We  have,  in  years  past,  made  a 
considerable  investment  in  landscaping,  sidewalks, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers  as  capital  construction  has 
progressed.  We  consider  continual  emphasis  on 
landscaping  to  be  important  and  necessary  as  we 
move  to  build  a  total  environment  most  conducive 
to  the  processes  of  a  liberal  education. 


INSTITUTIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  campus  at  Asheville  I  would  like  to  present  a 
few  basic  facts  about  the  institutional  organization. 
The  administrative  offices  are  as  follows: 

I.  Chancellor 

Administrative  Services 
Buildings  and  Grounds 
On-campus  Communications 
Traffic  Control 
Institutional  Research  and 
Development 
Public  Information 

II.  Business  Manager 

Accounting 
Auxiliary  Enterprises 
Bookstore 

Classified  Personnel 

III.  Dean  of  Students 

Admissions 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Women 
Director  of  Athletics 
Financial  Aids 
Registrar 

Testing  and  Counseling 

IV.  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Division  of  Humanities 

Department  of  Art  and  Music 
Department  of  Classics 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
Department  of  History 
Department  of  Literature  and 
Language 

Department  of  Philosophy 


Division  of  Social  Sciences 

Department  of  Economics 
Department  of  Education 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
Department  of  Political  Science 
Department  of  Psychology 
Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
Department  of  Biology 
Department  of  Chemistry 
Department  of  Mathematics 
Department  of  Physics 
Learning  Resources 
Library 


STUDENTS  AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 


The  academic  year  began  with  a  total  head  count 
enrollment  of  925  students.  This  reduced  to  a  full¬ 
time  equivalent  of  779  which  was  the  approximate 
average  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year. 
This  was  an  increase  of  179  total  enrollment  and 
108  full-time  equivalent  over  the  previous  academic 
year.  There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  enrollment 
for  the  summer  school  of  1970.  The  comparative 
figures  for  total  enrollment  and  full-time  equivalent 
are  as  follows: 

Summer  School 

Total  Head  Count  Total  Full-Time  Equavalent 
1969  1970  1969  1970 

408  803  60  93 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  will  continue  to  have 
larger  summer  enrollments  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
two  summer  sessions  of  five  and  one-half  weeks 
rather  than  one  long  session  of  eight  weeks.  Also, 
we  feel  that  our  identification  as  a  campus  of  the 
University  helps  us  to  attract  transient  students  who 
take  courses  to  be  transferred  to  their  regular  in¬ 
stitutions. 

During  the  last  several  years  the  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  has  been  continuing  to  expand 
its  role  as  an  important  organization  representing 
the  needs  of  the  students.  The  first  half  of  the  1969- 
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1970  year  was  characterized  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  confusion  which  terminated  in  the  departure  from 
the  campus  of  the  president  of  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
academic  year  some  stability  was  achieved.  The 
elections  in  the  spring  indicate  that  we  should  have 
a  lively  and  responsible  Student  Government  in 
1970-1971.  In  the  next  several  years  we  expect  to 
bring  students  more  and  more  into  consultation  on 
all  institutional  matters  of  direct  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  to  them.  We  believe  such  student  involvement 
to  be  very  important  in  a  time  of  great  national 
stress  and  rapid  change  in  higher  education. 

In  May  of  1970  many  campuses  were  unable  to 
function  fully  and  properly  because  of  the  deep 
concern  of  students  about  the  direction  of  American 
activities  in  Viet  Nam  and  Southeast  Asia.  Many 
students  at  the  Asheville  campus  shared  the  deep 
concerns  of  their  fellow  students  at  other  institu¬ 
tions.  They  expressed  their  feelings  in  an  orderly 
and  dignified  way;  at  no  time  was  there  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  interference  with  the  orderly  processes  of 
the  campus  or  with  the  rights  of  persons  who  did 
not  share  their  views  or  who  opposed  them.  We 
hope  that  a  good  precedent  has  been  set  for  respon¬ 
sible  and  reasonable  expressions  of  dissent  on  this 
campus. 

The  Division  of  Student  Services  has  as  its  cen¬ 
tral  function  maintenance  of  services  to  students  in 
areas  outside  formal  classroom  structure.  These 
services  are  personal  testing  for  personal  problems 
(this  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  routine  insti¬ 
tutional  testing  for  academic  purposes  such  as  class 
assignments,  etc.).  The  Dean  of  Women  has  regular 
and  scheduled  conversations  with  every  female  stu¬ 
dent  on  the  campus. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS 


The  Office  of  Financial  Aids  helps  students 
secure  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants.  During  this 
past  year  a  total  of  $154,000  was  made  available  to 
260  students.  This  number  comprises  35  percent 
of  the  full-time  students  and  does  not  include  on- 
campus  student  jobs. 


TESTING  AND  COUNSELING 


The  Department  of  Testing  and  Counseling  is 
the  service  agency  which  provides  a  program  of 
testing,  remedial  reading,  and  personal  counseling 
for  the  entire  campus.  During  the  course  of  a  year 
approximately  120  persons  will  participate  in  the 
reading  program,  approximately  ten  persons  per 
week  will  call  on  the  university  psychologist  for 
personal  counseling  and  around  1,000  tests  per  year 
will  be  administered  by  the  department.  About  400 
juniors  and  seniors  take  the  Undergraduate  Record 
Examinations  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
The  Department  of  Testing  and  Counseling  also 
conducts  personal  interviews  with  all  entering  fresh¬ 
men  and  transfer  students  at  the  time  of  their  ad¬ 
mission  to  help  with  scheduling  problems  and  per¬ 
sonal  goals.  During  the  summer  of  1970  this 
amounted  to  approximately  400  people. 


ADMISSIONS 


During  the  past  year  the  Office  of  Admissions 
recruited  students  in  all  areas  of  North  Carolina  and 
made  a  few  forays  into  neighboring  states.  As  time 
goes  on,  this  important  office  will  have  to  expand. 
We  have  submitted  a  request  for  an  additional  ad¬ 
missions  counselor  for  the  next  biennium.  This 
person  would  be  selected  to  make  special  presenta¬ 
tions  of  UNC-A  to  black  students  all  over  North 
Carolina. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  all  entering  freshmen 
were  in  the  top  two-fifths  of  their  graduating  high 
school  classes.  The  average  S.  A.  T.  scores  for  the 
1969  freshman  class  were: 

Verbal  480 
Math  501 


Total  981 

We  have  been  making  diligent  efforts  for  the  past 
several  years  to  attract  better  students,  with  some 
success,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
area. 
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During  the  1969-1970  academic  year  there  were 
enrolled  at  the  Asheville  campus  students  from  39 
counties,  25  states,  and  5  foreign  countries. 


DORMITORIES 


Dormitories  were  first  occupied  in  August  of 
1967.  It  has  been  very  disappointing  to  see  the 
slow  way  in  which  students  have  moved  into  the 
dormitories.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a  national 
trend  away  from  dormitory  living.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  financial  obligations  in  the  amount  of  a 
3750,000  bond  issue  which  must  be  paid.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  insist  that  students  from  out¬ 
side  the  commuting  area  live  in  dormitories.  We 
are  at  the  present  time  continuing  our  conversa¬ 
tions  with  students  concerning  the  important  rules 
and  regulations  which  govern  life  in  the  dormitories. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  respond  to  student  requests 
for  unlimited  visiting  privileges.  Only  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  desire  these,  in  any  case.  The  rules 
governing  life  in  the  dormitories  are  and  will  be 
reasonable.  They  will  be  discussed  among  faculty, 
administration,  and  students,  and  they  will  be  fair 
to  all  concerned.  We  expect  that  approximately  230 
students  will  be  in  the  dormtiories  in  September  of 
1970.  The  total  capacity  is  330. 

Students  living  in  dormitories  have  health  serv¬ 
ice  which  is  severely  limited  by  space  and  facilities. 
With  the  infirmary  scheduled  for  completion  within 
a  year,  we  will  be  able  to  offer  to  our  students  a 
much  better  health  service  than  we  have  in  the  past. 


PLACEMENT 


One  of  the  very  obvious  needs  of  this  institution 
in  the  future  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  place¬ 
ment  office  with  a  full-time  director.  We  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time  adequate  help  in  locating 
off-campus  jobs  for  continuing  students  or  for  grad¬ 
uates.  This  problem  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  the  moment,  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aids  handles  placement  through  his  office. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 


On  July  1,  1969,  the  business  office  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  a  new  business  manager,  Mr.  William  H. 
Pott,  joined  the  staff.  During  the  year  all  of  the 
functions  under  the  direction  of  the  business  man¬ 
ager  have  been  reorganized  and  redirected.  We  are 
extremely  pleased  with  the  over-all  improvement  in 
the  areas  of  efficiency  and  morale. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


The  central  purpose  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville  is  to  provide  for  serious  and 
able  students  a  liberal  arts  education  of  high  quality. 
Our  institutional  posture  as  a  small  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  concerned  about  students  as  individuals  and 
developing  experimental  and  innovative  programs 
carries  over  from  Asheville-Biltmore  College  to  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville.  We 
believe  that  the  processes  and  discipline  of  liberal 
education  provide  young  people  with  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  to  meet  successfully  the  challenges  and 
stresses  of  the  world  they  will  inherit.  We  empha¬ 
size  individual  study  and  encourage  students  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  for  their  own 
education.  Also,  we  maintain  a  flexible  attitude 
towards  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  so  that 
desirable  changes  can  be  brought  about  in  a  smooth 
and  orderly  manner. 

The  campus  has  at  the  present  time  a  faculty 
of  58  full-time  people  and  there  are,  every  term, 
anywhere  from  four  to  six  part-time  people.  Over 
fifty  percent  of  the  faculty  hold  earned  doctorates 
from  excellent  and  well-known  institutions. 

The  degrees  offered  at  UNC-A  are  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fields:  Division  of  Humanities:  art,  classics, 
drama,  French,  German,  history,  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  Spanish.  Division  of  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics:  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics. 
Division  of  Social  Sciences:  economics  (with  finance 
and  banking  option),  political  science  (with  inter¬ 
national  relations  option),  psychology,  social  science, 
and  sociology. 
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One  interesting  educational  program  is  knowii 
as  UNC-A  at  Oxford.  For  the  past  two  years  we 
have  rented  Regent’s  Park  College  of  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  special  five  week  summer  school  pro¬ 
gram.  From  45  to  50  students  and  several  pro¬ 
fessors  have  taken  part  each  year.  Courses  for  degree 
credit  are  offered  under  the  general  direction  of  our 
own  faculty,  and  lecturers  are  brought  in  from  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  England.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  programs  that  we  have  from  both 
personal  and  educational  standpoints.  We  already 
have  an  agreement  with  Regent’s  Park  College  to 
continue  this  program  in  1971  and  1972. 


FACULTY 


No  institution  can  be  better  educationally  than 
the  faculty.  Faculty  outline  the  educational  program 
and  conduct  it.  At  UNC-A  the  faculty  are  expected 
to  be  primarily  concerned  with  undergraduate  in¬ 
struction  and  to  work  with  students  on  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  basis.  We  value  this  type  of  environment  in 
which  individual  relationships  between  teachers  and 
students  are  possible.  We  want  to  continue  and  to 
develop  it  because  we  believe  the  results  will  justify 
the  entire  investment  of  time  and  money. 

For  the  orderly  conduct  of  its  affairs,  the  faculty 
has  an  elected  senate  which  considers  important 
issues,  reviews  programs  and  presents  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  whole  faculty.  The  Faculty  Senate  is 
organized  into  the  following  regular  standing  com¬ 
mittees:  Executive,  Academic  Policies,  Faculty  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Student  Services  and  Affairs.  Ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittees  are  appointed  from  time  to  time.  The  faculty 
is  organized  along  traditional  departmental  lines  as 
stated  above  but  interdisciplinary  cooperation  and 
participation  are  strongly  encouraged.  Several  courses 
are  offered  on  a  continuing  basis  in  which  profes¬ 
sors  from  a  variety  of  departments  work  together 
in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  the  courses. 
Faculty  are  selected  primarily  for  their  interest  in 
and  concern  for  undergraduate  instruction.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  faculty  continue  to  be  quite  active  in 
scholarship,  publication,  professional  activity,  and 
general  community  services. 


LIBRARY 


Since  1965  the  library  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Asheville  has  been  located  in  the 
magnificent  D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Library  Building. 
The  building  is  in  the  process  of  being  completed 
by  expansion  into  an  area  of  6,500  square  feet  which 
will  house  reference  materials,  journals,  and  other 
books.  The  library  has  been  very  well  financed  since 
1963.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  book 
collection  by  the  library  staff  and  faculty.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  library  must  be  continued  with  no 
slackening  of  pace.  In  order  to  provide  an  appropri¬ 
ate  library  for  our  enrollment,  we  should  move 
towards  100,000  volumes  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Actually,  and  according  to  a  statement  of  the  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  library  for  this  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  planned  to  140,000  volumes. 
This  would  mean  a  doubling  of  our  collection  within 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years.  Continuing  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  building  the  library  collection 
because  of  its  central  importance  to  this  institution. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


The  Asheville  campus  of  The  University  now 
has  175  acres.  Approximately  22  acres  immediately 
west  of  the  campus  are  available,  and  we  should 
obtain  this  land  so  that  we  may  expand  in  that 
direction  in  the  future.  The  following  buildings 
are  now  on  campus:  Carmichael  Humanities  Build¬ 
ing,  Dormitories  (one  central  building,  eight  small 
dormitory  buildings),  Lipinsky  Student  Center,  Phil¬ 
lips  Administration  Building,  Physical  Education 
Building  (addition  under  construction),  Plant  Main¬ 
tenance  Building,  Ramsey  Library,  Rhoades  Science 
Building  (addition  currently  under  construction), 
six  tennis  courts,  and  outdoor  playing  fields. 

Because  the  campus  is  new,  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  are  in  good  condition.  As  the  buildings  age, 
maintenance  needs  will  obviously  increase. 

Requests  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1971  in¬ 
clude  a  classroom  building  to  house  the  social 
sciences.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  this  struc¬ 
ture  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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Within  one  year  there  will  be  no  faculty  offices  un¬ 
assigned  and  all  of  the  classrooms  available  will  be 
completely  scheduled. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


During  the  last  several  years  the  campus  has 
become  increasingly  involved  in  offering  its  services 
and  facilities  to  outside  organizations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
some  type  of  community  service  room  in  the  social 
sciences  building  and  provide  for  parking  in  that 
area.  An  example  of  what  we  refer  to  is  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  statistics  for  1969-1970: 

Number  of  outside  organizations 

meeting  on  campus  .  78 

Approximate  number  of  hours  met  ....1,050 
Obviously  these  meetings  take  place  at  times  when 
they  do  not  conflict  with  regularly  scheduled  classes. 
Many  of  them  are  at  night.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  as  our  evening  program  expands  and  as 
the  classes  fill  up  during  the  day  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  provide  this  type  of  public  service  un¬ 
less  new  facilities  are  made  available.  We  hope  that 
they  will  be,  because  we  attach  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  type  of  activity.  For  the  last  several 
years  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lester  F.  Zer- 
foss  we  have  been  involved  in  working  with  agencies 
of  state  government  in  the  area  of  management  de¬ 
velopment.  Several  conferences  lasting  several  days 
each  are  held  on  our  campus  each  year.  We  consider 
this  program  to  be  an  important  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  State  Government  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Every  year  the  Asheville  Chamber  Music  Society 
has  its  concerts  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Lipinsky 
Student  Center  with  audiences  normally  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred.  Several  members  of  our 
faculty  are  officials  of  this  organization. 

The  campus  presents  in  the  spring  of  each  year 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Forum.  In  April  and  May  of 
1970  the  Forum  was  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the 
public  free  of  charge.  This  gesture  was  made  possi¬ 


ble  by  a  substantial  contribution  from  The  William 
D.  Carmichael,  Jr.  Fund.  The  topic  was  "American 
Involvement  in  the  Middle  East”  and  among  vari¬ 
ous  speakers  was  Ambassador  Yitzhak  Rabin.  We 
had  an  overflow  audience  for  him  and  excellent 
audiences  for  the  other  speakers.  This  important 
public  service  should  be  continued. 

In  1961  the  Board  of  Trustees  set  aside  ten 
acres  for  the  development  of  a  botanical  garden,  to 
be  operated  and  maintained  by  an  association  com¬ 
posed  of  volunteers.  The  university  has  never  made 
any  contribution  to  the  management  or  development 
of  this  important  facility.  We  have  asked  for  funds 
from  the  General  Assembly  for  construction  of  a 
building  in  the  garden,  feeling  that  we  must  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  its  development.  It  is  used  by  our 
Department  of  Biology  for  instruction  and  research. 


COMPUTER  CENTER 


For  the  past  several  years  we  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  an  area  in  the  Rhoades  Science  Building  for 
computer  education.  Our  terminal  is  linked  to  the 
computer  of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute.  At 
present,  most  of  the  work  with  the  computer  is  in 
the  area  of  formal  instruction.  In  the  next  year  or 
two  we  will  move  very  vigorously  into  use  of  the 
computer  facility  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
Office  of  Institutional  Research  and  Development 
will  be  moved  from  another  building  to  the  Science 
Building  so  that  its  work  can  be  facilitated  by 
immediate  access  to  the  computer  console.  Also,  we 
will  begin  to  program  various  types  of  work  from 
the  registrar’s  office  and  other  offices  on  the  campus. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  is  an  area  which  must 
be  expanded  in  the  next  several  years. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE 


It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  accuracy  to 
state  that  this  particular  activity  on  our  campus  is 
extremely  limited.  At  the  present  time  the  Baptist 
Student  Union  is  the  only  functioning  religious 
organization  on  the  campus. 
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DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
Foundation,  Inc.  is  an  organization  composed  of  30 
persons  representing  leaders  of  the  community, 
representatives  from  the  students,  faculty,  and  alumni. 
The  Foundation  is  in  the  process  of  being  reorgan¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  institution 
not  only  financially  but  also  in  the  development  of 
public  understanding  and  acceptance.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Foundation  will  be  able  in  the  future 
to  become  a  significant  link  between  our  campus 
and  the  area  of  Western  North  Carolina. 


ALUMNI 


The  Alumni  Association  has  been  changed  so 
that  its  current  title  is  "The  Asheville-Biltmore  Col¬ 
lege — University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
Alumni  Association,  Inc.’’  Inasmuch  as  there  are  so 
many  graduates  of  Asheville-Biltmore  College  it  was 
felt  that  the  name  should  be  retained  in  the  title. 
We  do  not  have  an  office  of  alumni  affairs  nor  a 
full-time  director.  Such  an  office  must  be  established 
in  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  gain  and  hold  broad 
alumni  support. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  1970  Commencement  was  the  first  in  which 
students  graduated  from  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville.  The  graduation  exercises  were 
held  at  8:00  o’clock  in  the  evening  on  June  6.  For 
the  first  time  the  exercises  were  held  on  the  terrace 
of  the  D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Library  and  the  weather 
was  beautiful  and  cool.  Governor  Scott  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Friday  were  both  present  and  addressed  the 
class.  There  were  110  graduates,  all  receiving  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  please  accept  my 
sincerest  appreciation  for  all  of  the  help,  understand¬ 


ing,  and  leadership  that  have  been  so  generously 
given  during  this  past  year.  It  has  been  extremely 
rewarding  for  me  to  associate  with  you  and  the 
representatives  of  the  other  campuses  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  The  attitude  and  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Administrative  Council,  and  the  other 
personnel  of  The  University  have  all  demonstrated 
the  reason  for  the  outstanding  position  that  The  Uni 
versify  of  North  Carolina  has  held  for  so  long  in 
the  field  of  higher  education.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  we  have  become  a  part  of  The  University 
and  we  hope  that,  in  due  time,  the  Asheville  cam¬ 
pus  will  be  able  to  make  important  and  construc¬ 
tive  contributions  to  The  University  and  to  the 
entire  state. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


INCUMBENTS  OF 
INSTITUTIONAL  OFFICES 


William  E.  Highsmith  . Chancellor 

E.  B.  Harris  . Director  of  Administrative  Services 

Peter  R.  Gilpin  . Director  of  Public  Information 

Paul  T.  Deason  . Director,  Institutional  Research 

and  Development 

Roy  A.  Riggs  . Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Philip  A.  Walker  . Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities 

Harry  H.  Johnston  . Chairman,  Division  of  Science 

and  Mathematics 

Vacant  . Chairman,  Division  of  Social  Sciences 

Ainsley  A.  Whitman  . Librarian 

Robert  J.  Hayner  ....Director,  Learning  Resources  Center 

Thomas  C.  Dula  . Dean  of  Students 

Alice  M.  Wutschel  . Dean  of  Women 

Joseph  M.  Parsons  . Dean  of  Men 

Ben  Spangler  . Director  of  Admissions 

Jimmy  O.  Almon  . Director  of  Financial  Aids 

Jo  D.  Cadle  . Registrar 

Jackson  A.  Owen  . Director,  Testing  and  Counseling 

Robert  L.  Hartman  . Director  of  Athletics 

William  H.  Pott  . Business  Manager 

John  H.  Neuse  . Director  of  Accounting 

Joyce  S.  Williamson  . Manager,  Bookstore 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Associate  Professors 


Walter  R.  Boland  . Sociology 

Jack  M.  Hicks  . Psychology 


Assistant  Professors 


Harold  M.  Barger  . Political  Science 

Shirley  C.  Browning  . Economics 

Goetz  Wolff  . Political  Science 

Frederick  R.  Worth  . Spanish 


Visiting  Assistant  Professors 


Stanley  H.  Kelley  . History 

Arnold  D.  Sgan  . Education 


PROMOTIONS 


Associate  Professor 

Howard  S.  Rosenblatt  . Psychology 

Assistant  Professor 

S.  Tucker  Cooke  . Art 


LEAVE-OF-ABSENCE 


Associate  Professor 
Lloyd  D.  Remington  . 


.Chemistry 


RESIGNATIONS 


Professor 

Sidney  T.  Mathews  . History 

Associate  Professor 

Edwin  G.  Speir,  Jr . Economics 


Assistant  Professors 

Martha  F.  Charnock  . Physical  Education 

Elizabeth  L.  Thompson  . Spanish 


1967  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 
FUND  PROJECTS 


Expansion  of  Student  Center  Dining  Room  . $  70,000 

Complete 

Addition  to  Science  Building  .  625,000 

85%  Complete 

Addition  to  Physical  Education  Building  .  630,000 

90%  Complete 

Physical  Education  Playing  Field  .  107,000 

Complete 

Electrical  Distribution  and  Campus  Lighting  .  100,000 

Complete 

Sidewalks  and  Landscaping  .  25,900 

Complete 

Dormitories  for  80  Students  .  272,000 

Complete 

Paving  Streets  and  Parking  Areas  .  27,800 

Complete 

Addition  to  Plant  Maintenance  Building  .  30,000 

Complete 

Renovation  of  Original  Dormitories  .  50,000 

85%  Complete 


1969  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 
FUND  PROJECTS 


Renovate  Science  Building 


. $  50,000 

Contract  Awarded 


Extend  Underground  Electrical 

Distribution  System  .  77,156 

Contract  Awarded 

Complete  Unfinished  Portion  of  Library  .  90,000 

90%  Complete 


Infirmary 


.  219,000 

Bid  Opening  Scheduled 
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AT  WILMINGTON 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
UNIVERSITY  BY  CHANCELLOR  WILLIAM  H.  WAGONER  FOR 

JULY  1,  1969,  TO  JUNE  3  0.  1970 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


INTRODUCTION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
has  experienced  growing  pains  in  almost  every  aspect 
of  its  operation  during  its  first  year  as  a  campus  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

When  the  fall  quarter  began  in  September,  on- 
campus  enrollment  climbed  to  an  all  time  high  of 
1464.  The  139  students  enrolled  in  the  institution’s 
first  extension  program,  a  cooperative  venture  with 
James  Sprunt  Institute  and  Bladen,  Onslow,  and 
Sampson  Institutes,  pushed  total  enrollment  over 
the  1600  mark. 

To  accommodate  the  growth  in  enrollment,  a 
$3,554,000  construction  program  has  been  under 
way  during  the  year.  An  additional  $423,000  was 
appropriated  for  renovations  and  expansion  of  exist¬ 
ing  facilities. 

Awarding  of  the  first  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
grees,  addition  of  new  courses  in  12  disciplines,  and 
expansion  of  the  business  program  to  include  an 
emphasis  in  transportation  were  the  major  curricu¬ 
lar  changes  effected  this  year  on  the  Wilmington 
campus. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
was  closely  scrutinized  by  two  outside  agencies  in 
February.  The  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  conducted  a  compliance  re¬ 
view  of  the  campus  on  February  10,  1970.  In  its 
report,  the  review  team  acknowledged  that  "gen¬ 
erally,  Negroes  are  treated  without  regard  to  race” 
on  the  Wilmington  campus,  but  recommended  that 
the  school  actively  recruit  Negro  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  members. 

On  February  27,  an  associate  of  the  committee 
on  professional  training  of  the  American  Chemical 


Society  visited  our  campus  to  evaluate  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry.  Action  will  be  taken  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  September  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Wilmington’s  Department  of  Chemistry  will 
be  placed  on  its  approved  list. 

The  entire  institution  has  also  been  closely  exam¬ 
ined  by  its  own  faculty  this  year.  Since  October,  our 
first  follow-up  Institutional  Self-Study,  required  for 
reaffirmation  of  accreditation  by  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Every  facet  of  our  current  operation,  as  well 
as  our  purpose  and  projections  for  the  next  ten 
years,  has  been  investigated  by  special  committees 
appointed  by  the  Self-Study  Steering  Committee. 
We  expect  to  be  visited  by  a  committee  from  the 
Southern  Association  in  May,  1971. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  in  January  became  the  fifth  campus  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  to  be  elected  to  institu¬ 
tional  membership  in  the  American  Mathematical 
Society.  The  school  was  also  accepted  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
for  the  1969-70  academic  year. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  records  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington  were  broken  in  the  fall  of 
1969  when  1464  students  registered.  A  geographic 
breakdown  of  the  statistics  showed  that  students 
from  54  North  Carolina  counties,  19  states  and  two 
foreign  countries  registered. 

Not  included  in  the  count  were  159  students 
registered  in  our  new  extension  program  at  James 
Sprunt  Institute  and  Onslow,  Bladen,  and  Sampson 
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Technical  Institutes.  With  the  extension  students 
counted,  total  enrollment  for  fall  quarter  was  1623. 

Tire  average  SAT  score  for  entering  freshmen 
was  893,  with  a  mean  verbal  score  of  431  and  a 
mean  math  score  of  462.  Better  than  60  percent  of 
the  entering  freshmen  were  in  the  top  two-fifths  of 
their  high  school  graduating  classes. 

Approximately  18  percent  of  the  on-campus  stu¬ 
dents  were  named  to  the  fall  quarter  Dean’s  List. 
Eighteen  of  the  270  Dean’s  List  students  made  all 
A’s  for  the  quarter. 

One-fifth  of  our  students  share  in  the  institution’s 
$73,000  student  financial  aid  program  which  includes 
scholarships,  work-study,  work  assistance  and  student 
loans. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  aid  fund,  $34,400,  is 
meted  out  in  scholarships  ranging  in  value  from 
$100  to  $500  per  year.  During  1969-70,  104  stu¬ 
dents  held  scholarships  funded  by  the  State  and  59 
students  held  privately-funded  scholarships.  Awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  character, 
leadership  and  scholarship.  We  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  offer  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  academic 
ability  alone  through  an  increase  in  budgeted  funds 
and  private  gifts. 

A  comprehensive  chart  on  the  financial  aid  pro- 


gram  follows: 

Number  of 

Name  of  Program 
Scholarship 

Awards 

Allocations 

State-funded  . 

. 104 

$20,050 

Privately-funded  . 

.  59 

14,350 

Work-Study  . 

.  30 

11,700 

Work- Assistance  . 

.  62 

17,277 

Student  Loans  . 

. '. .  26 

9,900 

Totals  . 

. 281 

$73,277 

Smdents  who  won  personal  recognition  and 
brought  honor  to  the  school  included  a  mathematics 
major  who  was  one  of  four  students  from  through¬ 
out  the  Southeast  invited  to  present  a  paper  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America.  ...  A  chem¬ 
istry  honors  student  who  won  an  International  Nickel 
Company  Scholarship  and  a  Cost-of-Education  Grant 
for  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  .  .  .  Three  physics  students  who  received  a 
Society  of  Physics  Students-Bendix  Award  to  con¬ 


struct  a  pulse-type  ruby  laser  which  is  now  in  use 
in  our  Department  of  Physics.  ...  A  physics  major 
who  was  invited  to  present  a  paper  to  the  South¬ 
eastern  Section  of  the  American  Physical  Society. 

.  .  .  A  coed  who  was  named  most  outstanding  col¬ 
legiate  member  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  Sorority  in  na¬ 
tionwide  competition.  .  .  .  An  Alpha  Phi  Omega 
pledge  who  rocked  non-stop  for  56  hours  for  the 
Easter  Seals  Fund. 

While  students  on  many  campuses  across  the 
country  were  involved  in  disruptive  activities  to 
express  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  by 
United  States  troops,  our  students  met  in  open 
forum  to  present  their  views  and  to  agree  upon  an 
effective  course  of  action  to  present  their  ideas  to 
North  Carolina’s  elected  representatives.  No  classes 
were  missed  and  no  schedules  were  modified. 

The  Placement  Office  scheduled  524  student 
interviews  with  42  companies  interviewing  seniors 
for  employment  after  graduation.  In  addition,  the 
Placement  Office  sent  485  students  to  employers 
seeking  part-time  workers  during  the  school  year. 
Records  indicate  that  at  least  150  of  the  184  jobs 
listed  with  the  Placement  Office  were  filled  by  our 
students. 

In  its  first  year  as  a  campus  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Wilmington  branch  awarded 
224  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees,  two  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees  (the  first  awarded  by  the  institution),  and 
11  Associate  of  Arts  degrees  in  nursing.  Five  stu¬ 
dents  were  graduated  with  double  majors,  and  seven 
students  were  graduated  with  praise.  The  class  of 
1970  is  the  first  to  claim  two  members  graduated 
summa  cum  laude.  The  Honorable  Robert  Scott, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  the  com¬ 
mencement  address. 


FACULTY 


During  the  year  July  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1970, 
two  professors,  five  assistant  professors  and  14  in¬ 
structors  were  appointed  to  the  faculty.  A  Director 
of  Student  Financial  Aid  and  an  Acting  Assistant 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs  also  were  appointed.  There 
were  15  persons  employed  for  part-time  teaching 
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positions  with  the  rank  of  instructor.  Eight  faculty 
members  submitted  resignations,  and  one  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year.  Full-time  faculty  members 
numbered  91,  and  thirty-eight  percent  of  them  held 
the  terminal  degree. 

Faculty  promotions  included  four  to  the  rank 
of  professor,  five  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor 
and  three  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  Three 
new  departmental  chairmen  were  named  during  the 
year.  They  were  Dr.  James  C.  Dixon,  Political 
Science;  Dr.  James  F.  Parnell,  Biology;  and  Dr.  W. 
Terry  Rogers,  Drama  and  Speech. 

Two  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  scientists  were  given  research  grants  this  year. 
Dr.  Daniel  B.  Plyler  (Botany)  was  awarded  $1,500 
by  the  United  Health  Services  of  North  Carolina, 
Inc.,  to  conduct  research  on  hydroxyurea,  which  is 
being  studied  as  a  chemotherapy  agent  for  cancer. 
Dr.  Frederick  M.  Hornack  (Chemistry)  was  given 
an  $11,200  grant  by  the  North  Carolina  Educational 
Computing  Service  to  develop  computer  use  in  the 
field  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Anne  B.  McCrary  (Zoology) 
participated  as  a  research  associate  in  a  Sea  Grant 
Project. 

A  paper  based  on  the  doctoral  dissertation  of  Dr. 
Louis  H.  Adcock  (Chemistry)  was  presented  to  the 
22nd  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Chemistry,  which  met  in  Australia,  and  to  a  group 
of  scientists  in  India.  It  was  subsequently  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry  and  in  Analytica 
Chimica  Acta,  which  is  published  in  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  J.  Carl  Dempsey  (Engineering)  was  invited 
to  present  a  paper  to  the  National  Congress  of  Sur¬ 
veying  and  Mapping,  and  Joseph  F.  Dunn  (Trans¬ 
portation)  addressed  the  10th  Biennial  Convention 
and  Seminar  of  the  American  Society  of  Traffic  and 
Transportation.  Dr.  Anne  B.  McCrary  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  a  seminar  on  zoology  conducted  on 
the  Chapel  Hill  campus  of  the  university.  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Hornack  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Canadian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemistry  in  Toronto,  Canada;  and  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Biggs,  Jr.  (Zoology)  spoke  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Southeastern  Biolo¬ 
gists  held  in  Lakeland,  Florida. 

A  number  of  faculty  members  published  articles 
in  professional  journals  throughout  the  year,  and  Dr. 


Wang  Lau  (Physics)  received  notification  that  a 
college  textbook  he  had  written  had  been  accepted 
for  publication.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Crowgey’s  disserta¬ 
tion  is  being  published  by  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press.  Art  Department  Chairman  Claude  F. 
Howell  illustrated  two  books  that  were  published 
this  year. 

Mary  Alice  Whitfield  (Nursing)  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association  and  is  serving  as  president  of  District 
22  of  the  State  Nurses’  Association.  Walter  C.  Biggs, 
Jr.  was  asked  to  serve  on  a  panel  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  evaluate  proposals  submitted 
in  the  organization’s  Instructional  Scientific  Equip¬ 
ment  Program.  Dr.  James  F.  Parnell  (Zoology)  is 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Council  of  North  Carolina;  and  Dr.  Calvin 
Doss  (Education  and  Psychology)  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources.  Dr.  Gerald 
Shinn  (Philosophy  and  Religion)  was  a  member  of 
the  organizational  committee  for  the  8th  Interna¬ 
tional  Creativity  Research  Conference  held  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  in  late  June,  1970.  Luetta  Booe  (Nurs¬ 
ing)  was  named  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  League  for  Nursing,  and  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Hornack  was  appointed  chemistry  group 
leader  for  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Comput¬ 
ing  Service. 


EXTENSION  PROGRAM 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
initiated  its  first  extension  program  in  September, 
1969,  under  an  agreement  with  James  Sprunt  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Bladen,  Onslow,  and  Sampson  Technical 
Institutes  and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  University  at  Wilmington  supplied  instruc¬ 
tors  to  teach  freshman  mathematics,  English  and 
history  at  the  participating  institutes  during  fall, 
winter  and  spring  quarters  of  the  1969-70  academic 
year.  In  response  to  demands,  courses  in  music,  art, 
psychology  and  sociology'  were  also  added  to  the 
extension  program.  Credit  for  extension  courses 
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completed  in  this  program  will  transfer  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  extension  work. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  total  of  4,190  credit 
hours  in  the  extension  program  during  its  first  year 
of  operation.  Three  of  the  participating  institutes 
requested  a  summer  extension  program  which  has 
been  implemented. 

A  chart  showing  enrollment  statistics  for  the 
program  follows: 


Extension  Enrollment 

Yearly 


Institution 

Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Total 

Bladen  Technical  Institute 

28 

20 

16 

64 

Onslow  Technical  Institute 

65 

35 

52 

152 

James  Sprunt  Institute 

42 

49 

33 

124 

Sampson  Technical  Institute 

24 

17 

13 

54 

Totals  . 

..  159 

121 

114 

394 

In  addition  to  operating  its  own  extension  program 
at  the  institutes,  The  University  at  Wilmington 
provided  the  physical  facilities  for  fifteen  courses, 
workshops  and  seminars  offered  by  North  Carolina 
State  University,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Appalachian  State  University,  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  by 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  Inc. 


LIBRARY 


The  William  Madison  Randall  Library  reached 
a  milestone  this  year  with  the  completion  of  the 
"Opening  Day  Collection,”  the  basic  collection  no 
college  library  should  be  without. 

Although  there  are  still  areas  in  which  the  basic 
collection  needs  strengthening — the  areas  in  which 
courses  have  recently  been  introduced  and  areas  in 
which  new  major  programs  are  offered — the  Ran¬ 
dall  Library  is  beginning  to  develop  a  collection  of 
critical  and  definitive  works  which  are  the  real  tools 
of  scholars. 

During  1969-70,  the  Randall  Library  added 
14,952  volumes  which  brought  its  total  catalog  to 
69,270.  In  addition,  the  library  has  approximately 
5,000  works  in  micro-form  and  some  22,000  gov¬ 
ernment  publications  given  to  it  as  a  United  States 
Government  Depository  Library.  There  are  394 
recordings  in  the  Randall  Library’s  collection.  A 


survey  conducted  during  the  year  showed  that  550 
students  used  the  listening  facilities  for  pleasure, 
while  286  students  listened  to  recordings  assigned 
as  a  part  of  their  course  work. 

The  Randall  Library  currently  subscribes  to  906 
periodicals  and  receives  230  other  non-periodical 
serial  titles.  Through  the  generous  support  of  a 
group  of  interested  citizens,  the  Friends  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  Inc.,  the 
library'  this  year  was  able  to  fill  gaps  in  its  back  files 
of  journals. 

A  $13,400  Title  III  Grant  shared  with  Pembroke 
State  University  provided  for  the  employment  of  a 
professional  librarian  and  a  clerical  worker  to  com¬ 
plete  the  recataloging  of  books  from  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System  to  the  Library  of  Congress  scheme. 

A  second  Title  III  Grant  amounting  to  $71,400 
was  shared  with  St.  Andrews  College.  The  funds 
were  used  to  computerize  a  joint  catalog  of  the 
schools’  history  collections.  The  Randall  Library 
also  received  $7,448  in  Title  II  funds  to  purchase 
books  for  the  basic  collection  and  to  strengthen  its 
holdings  beyond  the  basic  collection. 

An  extensive  program  to  develop  a  collection  in 
the  marine  sciences  was  undertaken  in  early  March, 
1970.  More  than  $10,000  has  been  spent  for  care¬ 
fully  selected  books  and  periodicals  for  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  funds  were  a  part  of  the  sum  appropri¬ 
ated  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  planning  in  marine  sciences 
and  oceanology. 


DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  received  seven  federal  grants  for  the  1969-70 
year.  While  the  federal  funds  totaled  $273,633,  a 
single  grant  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare  to  help  finance  construction  of 
the  Business  and  Economics  Building  accounted  for 
$160,000  of  that  total.  Grants  to  the  institution 
from  other  sources  totaled  $5,800,  and  two  faculty 
members  conducting  research  on  campus  received 
$5,200  in  research  grants. 

Thirty-nine  organizations  donated  $15,635  to 
the  scholarship  fund  this  year,  and  the  Randall 
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Library  received  monetary  gifts  totaling  $7,344. 
Other  gifts  of  inestimable  value,  including  books, 
recordings,  paintings  and  maps,  were  also  given  to 
the  library.  Literary  gifts  worthy  of  special  mention 
include  the  political  science  library  of  Dr.  David  G. 
Monroe,  the  law  library  of  the  late  Judge  H.  Win¬ 
field  Smith,  Sr.,  the  Spanish  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ellis  Eugene  Williams,  700  volumes  from  the  library 
of  Mrs.  Lucile  M.  Marvin,  and  the  Atlas  of  Israel 
given  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kingoff  by 
his  children. 

Contributions  from  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  totaled  $1,001  in  its  first  year  of  organi¬ 
zation.  The  largest  contribution  to  the  institution 
from  an  individual  was  a  $900  gift  from  Dr.  J. 
Paul  Reynolds,  dean  of  faculty.  Other  gifts  were 
$750  from  the  William  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  Fund 
to  underwrite  the  Faculty  Lecture  Series;  $100  from 
Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  a  campus  service  organization  for 
women,  to  purchase  shrubbery  for  the  campus; 
and  $100  from  the  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to  support  the  S.R.O. 
Summer  Theatre. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction  projects  costing  more  than  $4,- 
000,000  were  either  in  progress  or  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1969-70. 

The  new  $554,000  Education-Psychology  Build¬ 
ing  was  completed  and  put  into  operation  in  March. 
Described  as  "the  model’’  in  contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  the 
building  features  a  reading  laboratory  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  classroom  and  observation  room  separated 
by  special  one-way  glass. 

Our  new  cafeteria  was  completed  in  mid-June, 
but  has  not  been  put  into  service.  The  facility, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $750,000,  is  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  1400  persons  per  meal. 

Two  other  buildings  are  currently  under  con¬ 
struction  on  the  Wilmington  campus.  The  Sarah 
Graham  Kenan  Memorial  Auditorium,  financed  by 
a  gift  from  the  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Foundation, 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in  October.  Cost  of  the 
project  is  $775,000. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilming¬ 
ton’s  first  housing  facility,  a  400-student  dormitory, 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in  June,  1971.  It  is 
being  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,475,000. 

Other  capital  improvements  projects  begun  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  and  still  in  progress  are  expansion 
of  the  campus  water  and  sewer  systems,  $258,000; 
installation  of  an  underground  principal  electrical 
distribution  system,  $75,000;  renovation  of  the  Al¬ 
derman  Administration  Building,  $50,000;  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  gas  main,  $15,000;  renovation  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  residence,  Kenan  House,  $44,000;  construc¬ 
tion  of  walkways,  $10,000;  and  drawing  of  a  master 
plan  for  campus  development,  $15,000. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


A  record  number  of  students  enrolled  for  sum¬ 
mer  courses  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  this  year.  There  were  86 1  persons 
registered  for  5,841  credit  hours  during  the  first 
six-week  session  and  735  persons  enrolled  for  4,720 
V2  credit  hours  during  the  second  six-week  term. 

With  the  73  students  enrolled  for  summer  ex¬ 
tension  courses  at  James  Sprunt  Institute  and  Bladen 
and  Sampson  Technical  Institutes,  total  summer  en¬ 
rollment  was  1,669. 


CONCLUSION 


This  year  has  been  for  me  a  rich  and  rewarding 
experience.  As  the  Wilmington  campus  has  made 
the  transition  from  its  corporate  relationship  as 
Wilmington  College  to  the  new  corporate  relation¬ 
ship  as  a  part  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
may  I  call  to  your  attention,  Mr.  President,  the 
excellent  assistance  that  I  have  received  from  our 
faculty,  student  body,  administrative  staff  and  the 
members  of  our  former  board  of  trustees.  All  of 
these  individuals  deserve  our  highest  praise  and  my 
personal  thanks. 

At  the  same  time  each  of  us  in  the  University 
community  here  at  Wilmington  expresses  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  to  the  Vice  Presidents  and  staff 
members  in  your  office,  our  appreciation  for  your 
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assistance  and  cooperation  during  this  transition 
period.  Our  dreams  and  aspirations  have  become 
vours,  and  in  turn  these  have  received  the  careful 
artention  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  With 
this  interest  and  commitment  collectively  held,  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  continue  to  grow  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  state  and  nation. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 


APPOINTMENTS 


July  1,  1969— June  30,  1970 
Administration 

Name  Department 

J.  Carl  Dempsey  ..Acting  Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Calvin  L.  Lane,  Sr . Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid 


James  R.  Beeler 
James  C.  Dixon 


Professors 


. French 

Political  Science 


Assistant  Professors 


Michael  Bradley  . Psychology 

James  G.  Collier,  Jr . English 

Anne  B.  McCrary  . Zoology 

David  J.  Sieren  . Botany 

E.  Eugene  Williams  . Spanish 


Lecturers 

A.  Earl  Calhoun  . Business  Administration 

Barbara  A.  Greim  . Mathematics 


Instructors 

John  M.  Anderson  . 

Nila  L.  Chamberlain  . 

H.  Byron  Corcoran  . 

Sandra  F.  Holder  . 

Annette  MacRae  . 

Jerry  C.  McConnell  . 

Gail  C.  McKennis  . 

Ron  G.  Mihal  . 

Salma  R.  Mikhail  . 

Leticia  Newton  . 

Robert  H.  Pittman  . 

Jill  L.  Prince  . 


. Economics 

. English 

. Art 

. . . Mathematics 

. English 

.Physical  Education 

. Art 

. Spanish 

. English 

. Spanish 

. Anthropology 

Physical  Education 


F.  Adrew  Rowe,  Jr . History 

Jenene  C.  Smith  . Nursing 


PROMOTIONS 


Professors 


Antolin  Gonzalez-del-Valle  . Spanish 

Frederick  M.  Hornack  . Chemistry 

James  F.  Parnell  . Zoology 

Daniei  B.  Plyler  . Botany 


Associate  Professors 


Louis  H.  Adcock  .. 
Walter  C.  Biggs,  Jr. 
Henry  G.  Crowgey 

Jack  B.  Levy  . 

Gerald  H.  Shinn  .... 


. Chemistry 

. Zoology 

. History 

. Chemistry 

.Philosophy  and  Religion 


Assistant  Professors 


Joseph  F.  Dunn  . Business  Administration 

Isabelle  L.  Foushee  . English 

David  K.  Miller  . Physical  Education 


RESIGNATIONS 


Associate  Professors 


Loyd  H.  Hudson  . Music 

L.  Wang  Lau  . Physics 


Assistant  Professor 

Virginia  M.  Braxton  . Physical  Education 


Instructors 

John  M.  Anderson  . 

Jerry  C.  McConnell  . 

Ron  G.  Mihal  . 

Salma  R.  Mikhail  . 

Jenene  C.  Smith  . 


. Economics 

.Physical  Education 

. Spanish 

. English 

. Nursing 


DEATH 

Assistant  Professor 

E.  Eugene  Williams  . 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Assistant  Professor 

Lewis  E.  Nance  . Chemistry 
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